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THE SOCIETY OF FRIEND S.—From a Parntine py HERRING.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Mr. Herring’s pictures of horses are widely 
known. They have not the dash and spirit of 
those of Rosa Bonheur and some other cele- 
brated animal painters, but they are exceeding- 
ly pleasing on account of their domestic char- 
acter. In the many farm scenes which this 
artist has painted, he has given the animals a 
thoroughly home-like expression. An artist, to 
beable to give in a picture the varied expres- 
sion of which a horse’s face is capable, must be 
not only a close observer, but a real lover of the 
animal, This, Mr. Herring was; for in early life 
he was the driver of a stage-coach, and in his 








later years was constantly surrounded by the 
pet animals, which he has introduced into his 
celebrated picture in so many pleasing relations. 
In the above picture he presents horses as 
affectionate friends. That horses do exhibit re- 
markable attachments to one another, as well 
as to man, is within the observation of almost 
every one. Mules, usually, unjustly consider- 
ed inferior to the horse in every “ moral” quali- 
ty, form attachments even more readily than 
horses, and show them in the most positive 
manner. The writer knew of a mule that was 
so fond of a particular horse that, no matter 





how hungry it was, it would not eat if the horse 
was in sight, and would be perfectly contented 
if it could oniy be allowed to stand near him. 
We are ali familiar with the accounts of the 
manner in which the Arabs treat their horses; 
they not only make friends of them, but even 
admit them into their families. The artist calls 
his picture the “Society of Friends”—we do 
not know if he had our friends the Quakers in 
mind, at any rate, the animals have that air 
of content and inward satisfaction, which comes 
from kindliness and well-doing, which is one 
of the characteristics of that estimable people. 
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The distressing heat and dryness of the summer 
have been in.a measure relieved by the rains of Au- 
gust. Serious losses in important crops are felt by 
many farmers, and these should, by all means in 


| their power, try to make good the deficiency, es- 


pecially of fodder. Hay tvill be high. Corn-stalks 
are the best substitute we can get, and if these are 
well secured, we may be able to sell hay, which it 
will be quite worth while to do if we can get a suf- 


| ficiently high price, and have enough left to winter 


| the stock 
| ean make favorable terms for feed. 
| and cotton-seed meal may be bought better 
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for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 


__ 





numbers and volumes for thirteen years past, beginning | 
Any of | 


with 1857—that is, Vol. 16 to Voi. 28, inclusive. 
these volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, 
post-paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any sivgie numbers of the past thirteen 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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if they 
linseed 
now 


Farmers should contract early, 
Bran, 


than later. European farmers have suffered from 
the drouth more than we have; and prices there are 


| advancing, both on that account, and on account of 


the Franco-Prussian war, which, at the time we 
write, is so deeply interesting the whole civilized 
world. We shall probably soon feel the effect of 
such heavy drafts upon the productive labor 
of both countries engaged. The crop of wheat 
is excellent, and far more than is needed in this 
country; while the amount of corn, notwithstand- 


ing the drouth, will be immense, so far as we can 


so | 


They contain in- | 


now form a judgment. It is therefore to be hoped 
that our farmers will realize good prices for those 
things which they may have in abundance. 

September is the seventh month by name, though 
the ninth of the Calendar. It is the seventh month 
of plowing and sowing ; the seventh of growth and 
of tillage. It is ‘the month of golden corn and 
pumpkins, of golden apples and fair pears. ’Tis 
the month of Farmer’s Festivals, of Cattle and Im- 
plement Shows, where there is so much to see and 
learn that the mind wearies at the thought, as will 
also back and limbs before the days of sight-see- 
ing are over. Fairs are to be very numerous and 
very fine this year. We have.never known more 
interest manifested in them, and the list we pre- 
pare is longer and more complete than usual. Every 
farmer should try to go with his family, and to give 
his hired men a chance besides. 

ee ree 
Hints about Work. 

Full Barns.—The constant destruction of grain 
and grass by a few hundred mice is enormous. As 
soon as the weather begins to cool they will come 





eemnaiainine - a 
in from the fields and make great havoc. Sev reral 
traps, well baited, and well watched, will thin their 
numbers, as also those of rats and other vermin ; 
but the farmer should especially guard his premises 
from fire—which the ashes of a pipe, the end of a 
match, and many another bit of carelessness will 
easily kindle. Smokers must do their puffing, away 
from barnes and woodsheds. There is no more ter- 
rible thing than a fire in the country, and the in- 
surance of house, barn, and stock against it should 
never be neglected. Country insurance rates are 
moderate, and few farmers can afford not to be 
well insured. This subject naturally suggests 


The Water Supply.—During such a drouth as we 
have had, the wells and springs have stood a Severe 
test. Pumping water for cattle is hard work, but 
there 2:¢ pumps which save a vast amount of labor, 
and to which a hose may be attached, and water 
thrown over garden and lawn, and over house and 
barn in case of fire. Barns may be supplied by 


Cisterns.—If these can be placed underground 

. * J 

and ata higher point than the cattle floor, it is 4 
great convenience; and it will pay to carry water 
several rods from the eaves to find an elevated spot 


Draining should be in the plan of fall work, for 
some thoroughly done every year will not be muck 
felt,as a heavy expense. Living springs are often 
tapped by drains, and thus a supply of water is ge- 
cured at the outlet, which may be turned to good 
account. If not useful as a supply of water for the 
stock yard, it may serve a good purpose in 

Irrigation.—When ground lies lower than an 
abundant source of water, there is no excuse for 
not irrigating. Irrigated ground must be well 
worked and drained so as not to remain water- 
soaked. When irrigation is well done, it is the 
most economical way possible of manuring grass. 

Manure.—Everything that will rot and that is not 
full of weed seed should be thrown into the hog- 
pen, or made into compost with lime or yard ma- 
nure. We prefer to subject all such material to be 
worked over by the hogs. 

Corn.—See article on p. 338 on harvesting. Corn- 
Fodder must be cut before the buts become too 
bard. After drying a few days, bind in small bun- 
dles and stack up tocure. Seed-Corn should be se- 
lected now, by going through the best part of the 
field, picking out the best medium-sized, well- 
tipped-out, small-cobbed, early-maturing — ears, 
where two grow on a stalk, and tying a string a- 
round them near the tip. They will be found in 
the husking and thrown aside unhusked. Do not 
select simply big ears. If the kind is good, the 
medium-sized ones perpetuate it better. 

Grass.—Manure at this season if it has not already 
been done. Leave the aftermath ; neither cut it nor 
feed it off unless it is heavy. Sow grass and clover 
on thin spots, and harrow in lightly with some 
good compost, rolling the surface afterward. 

Pastures may be laid down, sowing mixed grass 
seed with rye; this will afford both fall and 
spring feed, and gradually give place to the grass as 
summer comes on. 

Potatoes.—If the ground is needed for winter grain, 
dig early ; otherwise, dig for market, if a good price 
is offered, or leave in the ground until cool weather. 
It is slow work to dig potatoes, and a novice will 
seldom allow time enough. 

Roots.—Weeds should be kept out of root crops 
to the last. Hoeing does almost as much good now 
as earlier in the season ; but must be done so as not 
to hurt the wide-spreading leaves. 

Cabbages are greatly benefited by hoeing; and if 
it can be done, it will surely pay to take any kind 
of liquid manure to the field in barrels or hogé- 
heads, furnished with spigots, so that pails or 
watering-pots may be filled and each plant given 4 
good soaking once or twice a week. A good way 
is to make a hole with a dibble near the plant 
and pour the liquid into that. 

Buckwheat must be cut before frost. It is not 
worth while to risk much after some of the grains 
are ripe; the immature ones will ripen out after 
cutting, and if it stands too long, it will shell out 
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badly in handling. Cut with a cradle, put up in 
small gavels, like little hay-cocks, and bind close 
to the top, to make them shed rain. 

Beans. —When the pods turn yellow, and most of 
the greenest ones have nearly full-sized beans in 
them, it is time to pull them. They must be 
stacked, so as not to rest on the ground. We drive 
two stakes six inches apart and lay astone between 
them, and a bunch of weeds on each side; then 
crowd the bean plants in handfuls between the 
stakes, making the tops lie close to one stake and 
the roots close to the other, crossing alternately. 

Sorghum appears to be fast ‘‘ playing out.” It is 
just as good for syrup and for fodder as ever; but 
sugar and sugar-house syrup and N. O. molasses 
are cheaper than they were. Trim and cut before 
frost, and work up as soon as possible, certainly 
before hard-freezing weather, if the highest value 
would be secured. 

Tobacco.—See article in August number in ref- 
erence to the time to cut, and item in ‘“ Basket.” 

Wheat may be sown any time this month. The 
land should be well prepared and in good heart, or 
no good results need be anticipated. See articles 
in July and August ‘ Hints about Work.” 

Rye is seldom sown before October, as it makes 
too heavy a growth before winter. It may, how- 
ever, be put in early with a view to securing fall 
feed, and if properly managed, the crop will not be 
injured, but rather benetited by the operation. 

Soiling Crops.—Wheat and rye sown early upon 
very rich ground, will yield abundant feed this fall, 
and the earliest green fodder in the spring. Nearly 
twice as much seed should be used to the acre, as 
if sown for grain simply. For whatever purpose 
sown, it is almost always best to drill wheat and rye. 

Cows.—With the cool weather, butter-making 
and packing demand the attention of dairy-women. 
The cows should be fed pumpkins, without the 
seeds, with some bran or meal to increase the flow 
of milk. They reguire salt and abundance of fresh 
water. A cow should never go thirsty nor have to 
travel far for water; it checks the milk secretion 
more than most people are aware. 

Beeves on good pastures will make flesh fast; a 
few pumpkins and a pailful of corn-meal mush, at 
noon or evening daily, will push them along fast. 

Horses may be turned out to feed by night, and 
kept stabled by day, until after frost has killed the 
bot-fly. Sponge the spots, on which eggs are laid, 
with strong carbolic soap. 

Sheep. —Keep the rams fettered or shut up, unless 
you want lambs dropped in January. 

Swine.—Begin to increase the feed in quantity, 
and to improve its quality. Feed any old corn 
which may be left over, always ground and cooked, 
if you would feed with economy. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 

In September we not only harvest many crops, 
but we sow and plant for another year. The true 
horticuiturist will not only do this in his orchard 
and garden, but will make it with himself a season 
for harvesting ideas, and acquiring facts to be of use 
to him hereafter. To this end he will attend all the 
accessible fairs and exhibitions to learn what others 
have been doing—and not only this, show what he 
has been doing himself. Be sure and attend the’ 
fair nearest home, and as many others as practicable. 

gee 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting may usually be done this month, and 
in localities where the autumns are mild, it is pref- 
erable to spring for all except stove fruits. The 
work is done more thoroughly, and the trees usu- 
ally succeed quite as well as those set in spring. 

Nursery Trees should be ordered in good season 
that the planting may be done before heavy frosts. 

Stripping the Leaves.x—We are frequently asked if 
Stripping the leaves from trees taken up in the fall 
is injurious to them. It is a common practice 
among nurserymen, and we see no objection to it 





if the leaves have finished their functions in ripen- 
ing the wood and perfecting the buds. It merely an- 
ticipates what would take place at the first storm. 

Picking Fruit.—It is easy to lose money by the 
careless handling of fruit. If there is neglect in 
the picking and packing, much of the care expend- 
ed in raising goes for nothing. Our most success- 
ful fruit men are those whose fruit opens in the 
market inthe bestshape. Autumn varieties should 
be picked when fully mature, but before they show 
signs of softening, as they should reach the retail- 
er before they are in eating condition. Use new 
barrels. Half-barreis are preferred.for pears, though 
many use crates. In either case the package must 
be closed by pressure, so that the fruit will not 
shake, All good fruit should be hand-picked ; some 
ladders for the purpose are figured on page 342. 

Fallen and Refuse Fruit.—It does not pay to send 
poor fruit to market; all the cullings as well as 
that which falls from the trees should be utilized at 
home. Apples, ground and pressed to make vine- 
gar, pay a good price; pears may have the sound 
portions cut out and dried, and peaches may be 
dried ; and those portions of all fruits not available 
for other uses, may go to the piggery. 

Budding.—The stocks budded last month will 
probably need to have the ties cut. Pear upon 
quince, and peaches may be budded. 

Seeds are to be secured. Peach and other stone 
fruits are to be mixed with earth and exposed to 
frost during winter. Peach stones are usually 
strewn thickly upon a bed and spaded in. 

es 
Fruit Garden. 


A rich, deep soil should be secured by spading or 
subsoil plowing. Where the season is mild, fall 
planting is advisable. 

Blackberries.—As soon as the crop is off, remove 
the old canes. Top the new growth at 5 feet if not 
already done, and keep the side shoots to about 18 
inches. Three or four canes are enough to a stool, 
and these should be tied to a stake with strong 
twine. Hoe off all suckers. 

Raspberries should have superfluous suckers kept 
down and the canes tied up, unless they are made 
self-supporting by timely shortening. 

Black-caps.—If it be desired to propagate these, 
throw a little earth upon the pendant tips to keep 
the wind from moving them about. The tips will 
soon strike root. 

Strawberries.—Plants rooted in pots may be set at 
any time. The spring is the favorable season for 
planting strawberries, but many are obliged to do 
it in the fall. The plants at this season should not 
be allowed to dry at the roots, as they with diffi- 
culty recover. If those set this fall make runners, 
pinch them off and keep the beds clear of weeds. 

Grapes.—Use scissors in gathering and avoid un- 
necessary handling, in order to preserve as much as 
possible the bloom upon which the beauty of the 
fruit depends. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Make cuttings as soon 
as the wood is thoroughly ripened, and set them. 


Kitchen Garden. 


Clear up the ground after each crop, and manure 
and plow or spade for winter crops. 

Beans.—Gather and salt string beans, and shell 
and dry Limas for winter use. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Seeds for the spring 
erops are sown here this month, from the 10th to 
the 20th, and later further south. The object is to 
get a good, strong, young plant before fhe ground 
freezes. These plants are set out in cold-frames, 
where they are kept as nearly dormant as possible, 
until time to set them out in early spring. The 
seed is sown in well-prepared seed beds, and the 
plants thinned and weeded as usual. 

Borecole, or Kale.—This, which is known in the 
market as “Sprouts,’”’ is sown this month. See 
page 342, 

Corn.—Dry for winter use, taking that which is 
just fit for the table. Old sweet corn makes a very 








poor dried article. It is boiled long enough to set 
the milk, before cutting from the cob. 
Cucumbers.—Gather for pickles every other day. 
Celery is to be earthed up ten days or two weeks 
before it is required for use. For the general treat- 
ment of the crop we refer to Mr. Henderson’s ar- 
ticle, published in the June number. 
Fndive.—Blanch by tying, or by covering the 
plants with mats in dry weather. 
Melons.—Choice specimens may be made to ripen 
evenly by putting a bit of board under them. Use 
for mangoes those which set too late to ripen. 


Onions to be stored for winter, need to be thor- 
oughly cured. They should not be in large enough 
masses to heat. Onion sets of all kinds need to be 
spread in thin layers in cool lofts. 

Radishes—The winter varieties may be sown. 
The Chinese Rose-colored we consider the best. 

Shallots.—See article on page 344, 

Spinach.—Its cultivation is given on page 341. 

Sweet Potatoes.—By carefully opening the rows, 
some of the largest roots may be removed for use, 
and the others allowed to grow. It is necessary to 
dig the crop at the first touch of frost, otherwise 
the potatoes will not keep. 

Tomatoes.—Can and make catsup while in their 
prime. The late ripening is apt to be watery. 

Turnips.—The round varieties may still be sown. 
Give the Swedes good culture, and phosphate. 

Manure.—Garden refuse should be turned to ac- 
count in the piggery or compost heap. Burn weeds 
with ripened seeds, and spread the ashes. 

<acepeioede 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Now that the intense heats are over, the garden 
should be gay with late-blooming plants. 

Cannas.—These fine ornaments to the garden are 
very sensitive to frost. If the foliage be injured, 
it is with difficulty that the roots can be preserved. 
When frost is threatened, lift the roots, and lay 
them under a shed to mature. 

Chrysanthemums are so brittle that they are liable 
to be broken by storms, and should be staked. Pot 
those intended for house blooming, as soon as the 
buds are well formed, shading them for a few days. 

Dahlias will need careful staking and tying, to 
keep them from injury. Side stakes, in addition to 
the central one, will be useful. Remove misshapen 
buds and flowers that have passed their prime. 

Bulbs.—All of the spring-blooming ones that 
were taken up in summer, are to be put out at the 
end of the month. 

Herbaceous Perennials.—The majority are oetter 
removed this month, than in spring. Sow seeds. 

Peonies, if they require moving, should be trans- 
planted this month. 

Pits and Cellars for the reception of half-hardy 
plants, will allow one to preserve many things usu- 
ally kept in a greenhouse. A dry, well-lighted 
cellar, which is safe from frost, will keep plants in 
a dormant state admirably. 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The houses should be in readiness to receive the 
plants as soon as the weather requires that they 
should be taken in. 

Potting of plants that have been turned out into 
the borders, will require early attention. It is bet- 
ter with most things to start with young plants 
from cuttings, as it is often difficult to bring the 
old ones into satisfactory shape. 

Bulbs for winter blooming are to be potted as 
early as they can be procured; plunge the pots in 
a dry place, and cover them with coal ashes. 

Annuals.—Sow Mignonette, Candytuft, and such 
others, as are desired for winter flowers. 

Hanging Baskets and Window Boxes-—Start these 
early, so that the plants may be well established 
by the time they are taken in-doors. Ivy forms the 
best groundwork for baskets. 

Cuttings of bedding plants should be made for 
a stock of plants to keep through the winter. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


—_—e— 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
Aug, 13, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


Recerrrs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
27 days this m'th.296,500 2,869,000 1,574,000 9,000 59,000 8, or) 
25 days /ast m’th.378,000 3,341,000 1,228,500 76,000 53,000 

SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days this m’th.468,000 4,148,000 1,831,000 38,500 5,100 1,573,000 
25 days last m’th.283,000 4,237,000 1,568,000 109,000 13,500 1,411,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 
REcEIPTs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
27 days 1870. ....296,500 2,869,000 1,574,000 9,000 59,000 1,391,000 
28 days 1809.....847,500 3,558,000 1, "389,000 7 *000 39,000 879,000 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 


27 days 1870.....468,000 4,143,000 1,831,000 38,500 5,100 1,573,000 
28 days 1869. . £°465,000 5,478,000 2/293,000 89,000 —— 1,396,000 










3. Hiayorts from New York, Jan. 1 to Aug. 13: 
Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
1870......1,069,227 yy 220,647 65,734 11,205 
1869...... 812,764 9,099,803 1,537,077 72,811 —— 42,727 
1868...... 575,091 3200304 4,903) 872 153,093 — 40,643 
4. Stock of grain in 7 at New York: 
Wheat, Corn, , Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1870. bush. bush. bok, bush, bush. bush: 
1,438,876 589,973 25.487 = 101 691,766 119 046 
1/281, 913 483,540 28,816 98,600 655,068 109,478 
706,473 9,845 21 891 94, "630 488,143 108,775 
Se 110,829 2 126,043 ry O17 


20, 
1,845,136 = erty 187,172 





172509,608 484.176 39,089 278,905 1,105, 194 97,139 

Feb. 11... .. 2,902,688 534,003 62112 322,425 1,199,672 36,214 

Jan, 12...... «4,423,028 591,903 38,289 34,900 1,310,935 85,405 
1869. 

833,909 50,043 285,906 1,386,591 77,097 

693,085 31,700 31,584 281.581 66,782 

445,068 34,467 5,48 120,950 67,094 

127,736 56,081 — 183,920 134,870 

253,155 7,791 361 50,219 105,458 

328,613 71,418 2,966 259,985 97,177 





Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each sea- 
son to Aug. “th: 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, e, Barley, Oats, 

bbls." bush. bush, ms. oak” bush, 
1870....154,900 6,752,600 1,300,000 271,000 82,400 1.269,700 
1869....185,000 7,350,000 2'600,400 217100 11,800 1.737.600 
1868... og 400 5,073,900 8,226, 000 159,600 326,500 4,359,200 
1967. °> 64;700 316,400 5,682,700 126,200 35, 100 1,646,200 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


July 13. August 13. 























Prick OF GOLD..... 112% 117 
FLour—Super to Extra State 143 @63 $5 @ 6% 
Super to Extra Southern.,. 59 @97% 550 @1000 
Extra Western............ ow 583 O69 5 70 @10 00 
Extra Genenee. eet ahhankpecns 6400 @83 635 @8% 
Superfine Western....... .... 48 @ 525 §2 @5 7 
Rye FLOUR. ...........0000-- 510 @630 54 @785 
SOI Kis 5.00500) nesdoce §20 @5% 523 @623 
Waeat—All kinds of White... 145 @ 190 155 @1 90 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 100 @150 100 @158 
Corn— Yellow ............ eos 107 @115 100 @110 
Mixed......... 8 @107 R¥@ 90 
6 @ 1% 50 @ 66 
69 @ 63 @ 66 
6. @ 66 Nominal. 
97 @112 1065 @12% 
67 @105 Nominal 
. 0 @115 8 @ 12 
E AW, sets eee * ® @ 1 4 * @115 
J0TTON— dings, ‘pd. @ 0X 19%@ 220% 
Hops—Crop of 1869, ® ® 10 @ 2% 10 25 
FratuErrs—Live Geese, #'®. 8 @ 8 B 85 
Srep—Clover, # 13¥@ 14%  138¥@_ 14 
Timothy, # bushel 700 @750 00 @ 725 
Flax, bus pel... 2 OMe 2 aM Nominal. 
UGAR—Br own, @ 1 @ 11% 
Mo assets, Cuba, # gal. 2@ #2 Pia 4 42 
Corrrr— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 9K@ 13 9@ 13 
ToRAcco, Kentucky, &e., FD. @ 14 64@ 14 
Seed Leaf, #M................ 6 @ 70 8%@ 55 
Woot—Do mestic en 3 @ > @ 56 
Domestic, pulled, # ® @ 5 
California, unwashed, @ 
TALLOW, #0 ........... “w@ 
Or_-Cakr—#F ton..... ve 
PorK—M ess, # barrel 
Prime, # barrel....... @: 
BeEF—P lain mess.,. 1200 @19 530 
LARD, in tres. & barreis, # ». M4y@ 16X% 15¥@ 16X% 
BuTTER—W estern, # P....... 155 @ 30 15 @ 40 
kt See 2e@e 177 @ 4 
CHEESE 5 @ 4% 4@ 14% 
BEANS—® bushel. 120 @250 12 @260 
Peas—Canada, in bond, Oba. 112 @115 110 @112 
Eaas—Fresh. # dozen. ...... 2% @ 28 3 @ 6 
20 @ 21 21 @_ 22 
5 @123 50 @100 
200 @ 21 2e@ wB 
150 @20 150 @17%5 
—- @ — -:10 @ — 
-— oo — 50 @ 100 
350 @650 150 @350 
@ 200 @ 225 
500 @800 750 @l4 0 
—@ — 820 @350 
< —-@ — —-@ — 
I RN- 8 @ 13 7@ itl 
r negeenl per bask et....... 1% @2 50 0 @ % 
I A ee eoeee 200 @300 200 @300 
Cucumbers TBs vctee< - 185 @23 —- @ — 
mashes, @ DbI................ 200 @300 100 @12 
ackberries, @ quart......... — @ — 6.@ 10 
Whortleb erries, bushel... 300 @50 38300 @400 
Peaches, # MOE. + < 5000 we -@ — 7% @150 
Plums, P bushel... - @ — 30 @350 
| ees —- @ — 200 @10 00 
Melons, # bbl... -0..0.20.0:--. — @ — 150 @10 
APPLES—# barrel.. -. 300 @600 10 @450 


Under the earlier war reports, Gold was advanced to 
128, but since the successful invasion of France by the 





Prussians, it has receded to 1164, closing as we write at 





17@117%...... Breadstuffs have een in active demand, 

opening at much firmer prices, under extensive pur- 
chases, largely for export and on speculative account, 
but closing heavily, with a very limited inquiry, and some 
pressure to realize on nearly all articles in the line. The 
call from shippers has been quite light within the past 
few days, and the home-trade wants have been on a re- 
stricted scale. Some speculative holders have been 
pressing supplies on the market, to the serious depression 
of prices. Very little of the wheat arriving this season 
is in good condition. Most of it is warm and soft, with 
more or less of an offensive odor from it, rendering such 
grades unfit for export by sailing vessels. Corn, too, ar- 
rives in very poor order, as do likewise many boat loads 
of the lower grades of Western Oats.....Cotton has been 
in light demand and quoted cheaper. ...Provisions have 
been moderately dealt in at variable rates, closing gen- 
erally in favor of buyers....Wool has been more sought 
after, and has been quoted rather higher. The low and 
medium qualities have latterly been in most favor with 
purchasers...... Hay has been in fair request at buoyant 
prices. ...Hops, Seeds, and Tobacco, have attracted but 
little attention at our quotations. 


New York Live-sStock Markets.— 











WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
fe - 6486 102 2,018 29,864 17,584 56,054 
do, 26th 4,268 8699) = 2,986 )3=—- 35,408) 14,256 60,012 
August 2d 7,083 98 2,254 26,478 3, 53 

do, 1 6 9 y12 73 2,116 

Total in 4 Weeks.. «2h 49 «6372 9,37 

do. for prev, 4 We eek 8.2 25,720 470 12,555 











Beeves. Cows, Calves 

Average per Week...... «+ .6,937 9 23 

do. do. last Month 6,430 117 3,139 

do. do. prev's Month +++ 6,626 73 3,913 
Average per Week, 1869. 7 1,753 

do. do. do. 1868 1,588 

do. do, do. 1867. 1,320 

do, do. do, 1866, 1,200 

do. do, do, 1865, 1,500 3,091 
Total in 1869...... By 27 91,083 1,499,509 
Total in 1868... 3 82.571 1/413; 479 


Py 369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 





Total in 1867... 





Total in 1866........... 4,885 62,420 1,040,000 
ts we 970,274 G16L 71,991 "$36,733 573, 9 
Total in 1864,........... 267, 609 7,603 5,621 782,462 660,277 


Beef Cattle.—It will be seen by the table given be- 
low that the range of prices is much greater than hereto- 
fore reported. This is owing to the appearance of a large 
number of Texas cattle which have arrived in poor con- 
dition, and met with slow sale. While thin stock 
could only be disposed of at our lowest figures, and ata 
loss to the holders, really good beeves have not declined 

much since our last report. There is always a sale for 
really good animals, while it is difficult, especially at this 
season, to dispose of poor ones at enough to cover their 
cost. The abundance of fruits always affects the sales of 
the butchers at this season, and the high price of ice also 
diminishes the consumption of fresh meats. At the 
same market the poorest grade sold as low as ‘c., while 
the choicest went as high as 16%c., and it costs as much 
to transport the one as it does the other. We give a list 
of the range of prices, average, and figures at which the 
largest sales were made: 


July 19th,ranged 9 @17 c. Av. 15 c. Large sales 14 @l6c. 
do. 26th, do. 8 @!7 c. do. 14%e. do, do. 13%@15\% 
Aug, 2d, do. 8 @16%ce. do. 14\%e. do. do. 13%@15% 





do. 9th, do 7 @l6%e. do. 14 ec. do. do. 13 @16 


Milch Cows.—The market may be reported as fair ; 
supply and demand keeping about even. The extreme 
prices are from $60 to $110, the last named being for 
what in the market are called ‘‘ fancy.”...... Calves.— 
The market is somewhat better than at our last report, 
and supplies have been lighter. The choicest lots have 
brought lic. and even 11%c. for extra. Grass-fed may 
be quoted at 5c.@%c., but they are more frequently sold 
by the head at $8@$11....... Sheep and Lambs.— 
The market has been crowded by large arrivals of most- 
ly poor stock, lambs particularly being in excess of the 
demand. Notwithstanding the full supply, really good 
sheep have brought 6c.@6%c. per tb., and lambs 9%c., 
while thin stock went at very low rates, some as low-as 
8%6....... Swine.—The receipts have been very light, 
and prices may be quoted at 12c.@12\%c. for dressed. 


—=t O 








The Record of Humbugs, 1s given 
in another column, will surprise those who have not 
looked into this matter, or appreciated the importance of 
the investigations, and the constant attention given to 
this subject almost exclusively in the American Agricul- 
turist. It is impossible to go into any neighborhood 
where there are not a dozen if not half a hundred or 
more persons who have been beguiled out of hard earned 
money by this vile horde of thieves, who swindle through 
the mails, by gift enterprises, lying schemes, etc. If this 
journal had accomplished no other good end, we know 
it has saved to the country at large, many millions of dol- 
lars more than it has ever cost its readers; and this is 
the almost annual testimony of our readers. Disagreea- 
ble as the task is, we feel impelled to continue the work 
hereafter with unabated effort. Our readers can help by 
promptly giving information of all new schemes. 











The Fairs for 1870, 


State and Sensi Fairs, 




















American Institute..... New York,...., 
fg ere Little os et Sent 4 
Californias: ...ccsse. ...Sacramento......... 3 ot. 11-14 
Cherokee Country..... (Ga, & Ala.), Rome, Ga, +4 io 
|) SGIGPENO:. 655.35 )0 010065 A re Sept. 27-0 “a 
Connecticut Poultry....Hartford............ Noy = 
Conn. River Valley..... Brattleboro, Vt...._ Sept. Re 3 
Cotton States... ...... Augusta, alee. det. 4 
ee ES LL enn Oct. 19. = 
PUNMONR i oc'cxcs.. oss Decatur...... Sept. 26, Oct. 1 
Roter-State......:..0. 00 Pittsburgh, Pa....... Sept. 19- ‘< 
Industrial Exposition. .Cincinnati, O.....opens Sept. 91 
Indiana ........0sce008- Indianapolis .......... Oct. 3-8 
BA oo csonchewae TE SS | .... Sept. 12-46 
Kansas. ....... eueeneee PON WUC Sis séscx cote Sept 27-39 
eee Henderson......... Oct. - 8 
i ae er LO ae Sept. 20-93 
ot CO ee ee Pamlico near Balt... .. Sept. on 30 
Michigan........ ..dackson........ bn A * 90-93 
Minnesota ss WEDOUEL, vocccseddenne Sept. 20-93 
Mississippi a at ee Y 10-15 
So ee ore Brownsville.... ..... sept. 20-28 
New Brunswick........ Fredericton........... . 47 
New England.......... Manchester, N. H.. 6-9 
New York..... ........ WON ss sssesasc. tence "Sept. 27-80 
New Hampshire, with New England, which see, 
TOW DOTACY.«  .s.00505545 WwW averley, pesctente +. Sept, 20-93 
N. Y. State Poultry Soc.N. Y. City.. Dec. 14-99 
North Carolina. ........ eee Oct. 18-4 
North-western Poultry..Chicago, Til Nov. 15-19 
RD cee sscvessacwes Springfield..:......<: Sept. 12-16 
RUMAYAO ccs ic suse sG lines Toronto, Canada...... Oct. 3-7% 
EMO cance cctweb an ie, TS -_-- 
PORRAVIVANIA... .. 0-6 TROON. occ ccvescuce Se pt. 2Q7-§ 
SBCDEC ETOV., 0. 50000. MOMUNORL,, .o5.00 50002 Sept. 13-16 
St. Louis Association..St. Lonis, Mo......... Oct. 3-8 
Sonth Carolina......... oo | er Nov. 911 
8.1, Inetttate..<..60.05 CRAMIOROR 0c ccscecee Nov. 1-5 
Texas, Western... .... San Antonio.......... Oct. 5-8 
Vermonti......0.5.<000 Barlington. .......0. Sept. 13-16 
DW STIATI Bho si6 coe ere 6:010's 50 Richmond.......... Nov. — 
WP AOUHEU ss sais sss0 0a Milwaukee........... Sept. 27 -30 
Wollen Exposition..... Cincinnati, O....Sept. 21, Oct. 15 
Washington Ter........Wallawalla ........... Sept, 22-35 
Horticultural and Kindred Fairs, 
Exeter Hort’l........... Mrcter, IN. Th... cccsas Oct. 5-6 
D. C, Fruit-Growers....Washington.......... Sept. — — 
Mass. Hort’l Soc........ ce eee Sept. 20-23 
Worcester Hort’l....... Worce ~~" Mass... . .Sept. 20-23 
Grape Show, B. K. Bliss & Sons, New York...Sept. 27-30 
Newburgh Bay Hort’l...Ne whureh, = ee Sept. 28-30 
Pleasant Valley Grape.. or ummondsport............ ~_— 
Miss. Valley Grape enahaw DUR Sie cnwk sue ce Sept. 14-17 
Virginia Hort’]& Pom’). Richmond Sime eaaestee Sept, 28-30 
Lake Shore Grape bala ae Lo ee ees —— 
Penna. Hort’) Soc...... Philadelphia ........, —— 
BHUGINRODOIG DAWES Bio: si cd dakcdeeescsacacexse Sept. 3 
District, County, and Local Fairs, 
MAINE. 
Androscoggin Co....... Odes: SO Oct. 5-6 
Aroostook Co.......... Presgue Isle.....,..... Oct. 4-5 
Franklin North........ gi eee: Oct. 12-18 
Kennebec East......... PRU eS Trcic Saecwnee Sept. 27-29 
ae BOGE PATIG. 6. ..0c00% Oct. 46 
Penobscot Co....... .. ROE Sis swswciasdsaeneut -- 
Somerset Central....... Skowhegan........... Sept. 27-29 
PONE SOR bi ssginse 2045 eee Oct. 4-6 
Waldo and Penobscot..Mouroe............... Sept. 28-20 
Washington Co........ West Jonesboro’..... Sept. 28-29 
VEINS Svs anes casencee Franklin Co... 20.2.5 Sept, 28 — 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Choshire 00, ..532....% MROONG 55. Sccninssie'sceceanten _— 
Contocook Valley...... Hillsboro Bridge....... ws 
Uo Pree ry Rockingham Co....... Oct. 6-7 
Hillsboro Co........... ee RES Sept. 13-14 
Merrimac Co.......... ORNL S. <isiscsascuee Sept. 28-30 
Rockingham Co........ MIXCLE?.....020200. 00088 Sept. 14-16 
Piscataqua Ag. Soc.....Portsmouth.......... Oct. — — 
BuNcook Svc.........02505 || re es -- 
Strafford Co........... rest Talis, 55... o.cscccsded -- 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Barnstable Co.......... PATNAIADIOS 6055506 se Oct. 4-5 
Berkshire Co........... BABOON 6 5 06 ocisiseiosiee Oct. 4-6 
POL AOD: « cowc'scescces DROID 5645.00.50 vase Oct. 4-6 
Bristol] Centre.......... errr Sept. 21-2 
DUE NIO ae <5 010600000 a Gee sax cow Sept. 27-28 
Franklin Co............ Greenfield..........-. Sept. 29-30 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, North’m’n..Oct. 6-% 
UE rer Middlefield. .......... Sept. 15-16 
Housatonic............. Great Barrington..... Sept. 28-30 
Hampshire Co......... oe J Re eee Sept. 27-28 
Hampden Co...........5 Springfield............ Oct. 45 
Hampden East......... PMOEE eo wnckcecccaseee Oct. 11-12 
Ll eres: Hingham. . ... Sept. 27-28 
Hoosic Valley.... .... North Adams......... Sept. 20-22 
To” re Middlefield.. Sept. 910 
Middlesex South... .... Framingham ......... Sept. 20-21 
Martha’s Vineyard...... West Tisbury......... Oct. 18-19 
PRRERUNOIG, <0 5s Sessesce Marehfeld,....5..2..0.3 Oct. 6-17 
Middlesex Co.......... | ee ae, Oct. 4-5 
Middlesex North....... SAOWON 2.6 co ceecoa ss Sept. 28-29 
Nantacket....3. ss200. Nantucket... ...0..:00% Sept. 28-29 
Pf) 4 te RORAVINOs i's sc0cmansn Sept. 22-3 
Plymouth Co........... Bridgewater...... Sept. 29, Oct. 1 
LS Paar Pee EMOIMNORG . 3 casscs<03% Sept. 27-28 
Worcester Co.......... Worcester.......2..0. Sept. 22-23 
Worcester North-west..Athol..............06+: Oct. 5-6 
Worcester South....... Sturbridge..... ...... Sept. 8 9 
Worcester West........ Barre....... Sept. 29-90 
Worcester North Fitchburg .. Sept, 27-% 
Worcester South-east...Milford............65 Sept. 27-29 
VERMONT. 
AdgIbON. OO...6.:056005- Middlebary ere Sept. 27-2 
Caledonia Co...........8 St. Johnsbury........ Sept. 27-29 
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th Aeris: Seep aarti Oct. 11-14 
Gasconade Co.......... EE wash s's 63 = Sept. 13-14 
Grundy Co............. ee Oct. 12-14 
Johnson Co............ Warrenburg........... Sept. 27-30 
Jefferson Co............ De Soto.......... Aug. 30, Sept. 2 
La Fayette Co.......... Lexington... .... --Oct. 11-15 
Lewis Co. ............-- La Grange............ Sept. 19-23 
Monroe Co.......-..-- Be occ cvew creck Sept. 13-17 
NS eee Hannibal......... Sept. 26, Oct. 1 
Montgomery............ Montgomery Co.. .Sept. 27, Oct. 1 
Montgomery Co. ..... New Florence....Sept. 27, Oct. 1 
North-eastern .......... Ee SS Sept. 13-17 
North Missouri. ........Salisbury..... .......Sept. 13-17 
 . aaa Louisiana........ Sept. 26, Oct. 1 
Randolph Co........... Huntsville. .... .. Aug. 31, Sept. 3 
St. Lonis Co........... > ..Oct. 3-8 
Shelby Co.............. Shelbyville.......-.... Oct. 10-14 
Vernon Co.:........... | ee Oct. 11-15 
Warrren Co............ Warrenton ....... ...Oct. 12-15 
Webster Co........... Marshfield............ Sept. 27-30 
Washington Co........ Se Sept. 20-22 
KENTUCKY. 
Bourbon Co............ aa a 
ae Florence. ..... ..Aug. 30, Sept. 3 
Fayette Co. ...........Lexington........ Sept. 27, Oct. 2 
Harrison Co Cynthiang............ Sept. 13-16 
Jeff. Co., & Louisville. .Louisville........ ... Sept. 13-17 
Lexington Ag’l & Méch.Lexington........ Sept. 27, Oct. 1 
Mason and Bracken ....Germantown.. ....... Sept. 20 
MNPEMD SSS... -<0's Harrodsburgh ........Sept. 6-9 
marion. Co... .......... Lebanon ......... ug. 30. Sept. 3 
Se Bardstown.... .. .Sept. 27, Oct. 
ee SeOrieord:......... a 4 
Paducah & McCracken.Paducah.............. Oct. 11-14 
ot ae Shelbyville... ...../ Aug. 30, Sept. 2 
ae NERS ono ws sscccees Sept. 6-9 
“Ser Bowling Green. Aug. 30, Sept. 2 
Washington Co......... Springfield.... ... ... Sept. 27-30 
WISCONSIN. 
Beaver Dam.....,...... OOO. .....05- 0000 Sept. 22-24 
Columbia Co. ......... See Sept. 21 
ee RS cg snes es = seer Sept. 20-22 
See Se Sept. 13-15 
Fond du Lac Co........ Fond du Lac.......-... Sept. 13-15 
errs EMMONS... -. 5020008 Sept. 14-16 
Green Lake Co......... Markesan.. .....,.... Sept. 15-16 
Jefferson Co....:....... Jefferson........... Sept. 21-22 
Se Bristol Station... .... Sept. 20-21 
Lafayette Co........... SER cise \insw node Sept. 15-17 
Northern Wis.......... Oshkosh......... 0 » et, q 
Outagamie Co......... Appleton........ .... Sept. 15-17 
Richland Co............ Richland Centre...... Oct. 6-7 
eee Fond du Lac Co...... Sept. 20-22 
Sonuth-western .......... Mineral Point........ _— 
Vernon Co........ a Se Oct. 5-7 
Walworth Co........... Sa Oct. 4-6 
Waupun... . ..........Fond du LacCo....... Sept. 14-16 
Wisconsin Valley...... Black Earth...... .... Sept. — — 
MINNESOTA. 
Olmstead Co........... Rochester............ Sept. 21-22 
Fillmore & Mower Co’s.St. Charles... ..... .. Sept. 28-29 
Blue Earth Co....... .. Garden City....... .. Sept. 14-16 
NEBRASKA. 
a Se . Sept. 13-15 
KANSAS 
Anderson Co... ......-. SS ae ...Oct. 5- 7 
Doniphan Co...........Troy......- ....Sept. 14-17 
Franklin Co............ Ottawa.......... ... Sept. 14-17 
Leavenworth Co....... Leavenworth. . Sept. 13-16 
dackson Co............ EIQMOM.,.-...-- ...Sept. 15-17 
Jefferson Co........... Oskaloosa. ...... Sept. 5- 7% 
Northern Kansas....... Atchison .............Oct. 5-7 
TENNESSEE. 
Haywood Co........... Brownsville . ..Oct. 18-22 
Robertson Co.......... oe. eonee Oct. 1417 
Shelby Co..............Memphis........ ..Oct. 18-21 
GEORGIA. 

Putnam Co... . .. ..Eatonton... ...-.Oct. 12-14 
Muscogee Co..........- Columbus............Nov. 1-5 
ALABAMA. 

Cent’l Ag’] & Mech’l...Selma...... . . Nov. 8-i1 
Lauderdale Co.......... Florence...... - 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Attala Co......2. ++... Pilgrim’s Rest Church.Nov. 9- 
Jefferson Co........... Fayette.......... ...Oct. 18-21 
VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg........ —... Oct. 11-14 

Shenandoah Vallc¥..... : —-— 

South-west Va... ...-.. Wytheville... ..Oct. 4-7 
OREGON. 

Columbia District...... Dalles, Wasco Co. Sept. 28, Oct. 1 
TEXAS. 

Washington Co........Brenham..............Oct. 11 

CALIFORNIA. 
St. Joaquin..... .. Stockton... .. .. Sept. 20-23 


DOMINION OF CANADA, ETC. 


ESE ee op ove ss+ cies Bae 
B. Middlesex & London, London, Ont. .......Sept. 27-29 
Prince Edward’s Island, Summerside...... .... Oct. 78 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia......................-+- Oct. 6 
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Attending the Fairs.—One of the great- 
est swindles is the ‘ Dining-Hall” ata fair. Large prices 
are charged for very poor food, and the crowd <nd dis- 
comfort, are intolerable. One by providing a lunch be- 
forehand can be suré of something clean and eatable, and 
gave not only money but a great amount of annoyance. 





W AR. 
War! War! War! 


A “Thirty Year’s War.” 
The people of Europe are at war with each 
other—for What ? 


long time, and we are soon to enter upon our 


We have been fighting for a 


Thirtieth Year of Unceasing War! 
We are making warupon Ignorance; war upon 
war upon Unprofitable Labor ; 
* all 


Poor Crops; 
war upon Poor Housekeeping; war upon 
work and no play,” among young people as 
well as old; war upon Humbugs ; etc., etc., ete. 
We are fighting for the best interests of all who 
till the soil in large or small quantities; for the 
cheapest and best in-door and out-door adorn- 
ment of Country, Village, and City Homes; for 
lightening the cares and labors of the House- 
keeper; for the instruction and amusement of the 
Children; and, having been-always victorious 
thus far, we shall enter upon our Thirtieth 
Annual Campaign with great confidence, 


and courage, and determination, and come out 








victorious at the end of another year. We in- 
vie NEW RECRUITS to our grand, vic- 
torious army of Readers—by the thousand, by 
the ten thousand, and by the hundred thousand. 
A “BOUNTY ” is offered to the first Re- 


cruits on page 328. 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vance. —The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 

Hiow to Remit:—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county-seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead-Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. 

Chabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 


(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 





= 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the previous twelve volabes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets r 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at 75 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if retyrn- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 19 cents each 








Three Months’ Subscription, Free 
is offered on page 328, to new subscribers received thie 
month. The publishers desire to secure the attention of 
as many new readers as possible, before the beginning 
of the new volume. Each new reader jnduced to chess 
in now, by means of this extra offer, will be likely to en- 
list still others for the next volume, so that the expense 
will, in part at least, be made up. The paper ought to 
have at least a quarter of a million subscribers to begin 
for the next volume. 

Please Notice. — Letters asking advice 
whether one shall buy a farm here or there, whether one 
is likely to do well in this or that speculation, whether 
one had better pull up stakes and move to another place, 
and letters asking us to find employment for the writers 
have become so numerous that we must make this general 
answer. We will ask each of these persors who write 
for advice as to whether they shall engage in this or that, 
pursuit, make this or that move, buy or sell this or that 
property, what answer he would make if a perfect 
stranger applied to hin. Would he not say, “I must 
know the man and all about his antecedents and present 
circumstances before I can make an opinion.”’—It may 
seem unkind to refuse advice in these cases, but it is far 
better than to advise blindly. Letters asking us for em- 
ployment are a waste of paper and postage. We havea 
hundred applications from personal friends for every va- 
cancy that occurs or is likely to occur in our own estab- 
lishment—and we cannot look up places outside. 

A Grape Exhibition in New York, 
—Meesrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons propose holding an exhibi- 
tion of Grapes late in September. Liberal prizes will be 
offered, which will be awarded by a committee of pomol- 
ogists from different parts of the country. Circulars giv 
ing full particulars may be had by applying to B. K. Bliss 
& Sons, 23 Park Place. 





Newspaper Enterprise.—Thiec resources 
of a large newspaper were never more strikingly shown 
than by the N. Y. Tribune at the breaking out of the war 
in Europe. The declaration of hostilities came with 
great suddenness, but it found The Tribune prepared 
with a correspondent at every important point upon each 
side of the line. The war news of this paper for com- 
pleteness and promptness has been a marvel; and we trust 
the publishers have been rewarded for their enterprise. 





Eastern cad Western Agricultur- 
al Papers. The Western Farmer, Madison, Wis., in 
a well considered article, enters its protest against the 
course of the Western agricultural papers towards those 
published at the East. The only feeling that we have in 
the matter is one of regret, when we sce editors whom 
we would like to respect, engaged in a wholesale crusade 
against Eastern papers. The Western Farmer sensibly 
says: ‘* Making a personal case of the matter we say 
that if any Western farmer thinks an Eastern paper will 
be more useful to him than ours, we wish him to take it 
by all means. A good Eastern agricultural paper is of 
much value to an intelligent farmer, even in the North- 
west, and if such a farmer, after a fair trial of the two, 
concludes that a paper designed more especially for the 
East will suit him better than ours, designed especially 
for the West, we will certainly not discourage his taking 
the paper of his choice.”°-—We may add that the Western 
Farmer gives emphasis to the above by making an able 
and well-conducted paper. 





Wheat and Corn in Virginia.—A 
correspondent puts the whole story in a nutshell, thus: 
Some scratch in wheat in October or November, and 
make sorry crops, others here plow early, and will sow 
in September and make 40 bushels per acre. Some corn- 
fields contending with grass, briers and bushes, yield 
from 5 to 15 bushels per acre, other fields upon wbich 
nothing but the corn is suffered to grow, will yield 40 to 
60 bushels. Few will learn the great advantage of thor- 
ough cultivation. 

Cutting and Curing Tobacco.—No 
plant is so sensitive to frost, or more thoroughly ruined 
by freezing. Saws, hatchets, and corn-knives, are all ad- 
vocated for cutting up tobacco. A good, heavy corn-knife 
is handy enough. Tobacco should not be handled until it 
is wilted. Lay the plant down and turn it once, after one 
side has felt the sun for an hour or more. Handle by the 
buts with great care. The plants must be immediately 
suspended, not close enough to crowd each other, and 80 
close that the room shall be well economized, They must 
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hang in airy sheds secure from rains, and where there 
will be a free circulation of air. If exposed to the wind, 
they will be broken, and the tobacco is better for not dry- 
ing too quick. It needs to cure slowly and uniformly.— 
See our pamphlet on Tobacco Culture, and an article on 
Joseph Reader’s method in the Agriculturist for March, 
1964, in regard to the most approved ways of hanging to- 
bacco in the drying sheds. 





Humbug Medical Wniversities 
and Hospitals.—-We have frequent inquiries about 
the concern that advertises itself as the New York Medi- 
cal University, and here is a letter from one who has 
been swindled by an ‘“‘ Examining Agent” of the ‘‘Union 
Combination Hospital,” and asking if there is such a 
hospital in New York. New York hospitals do not send 
out “examining,”’ or any other agents, and New York Uni- 
versities do not advertise cures or medicines. We might 
print in large letters on every page that every one who 
advertises medicines to cure this or that disease, or prom- 
ises acure in any case, is a quack and a humbug; and 
yet there would be some who would write to ask if such 
aone was not an exception. Have nothing to do with 
the whole crew. The more they pretend as to their 
abilities the more dangerous they are. We do not know 
that there is any law to prevent one man calling himself 
a ‘University,’ a ‘‘ Hospital,’ or a funeral. As to 
this “‘ New York Medical University,’ it is difficult to 
see how any one can read its advertisements and suppose 
for a moment that it was a University in any proper or 
legitimate sense of, the term. 





HMarper’s Magazine. — This standard 
monthiy not only keeps up with its former reputation— 
but is has introduced some new features, the most not- 
able of which is the ‘‘ Editor's Scientific Record.” The 
attempts at giving scientific items in popular papers are 
generally ridiculous failures. This in Harper’s is a 
marked exception, and is evidently made up by some one 
who understands what he is about. 

Tinned Roofs.—W. A. Staples, Amherst 
Co., Va. You can buy tinned nails with which to fasten 
the tin upon your roof, and they will be much better 
than copper—which, indeed, would be the worst you 
could use. Any tinman can tin them for you in case 
they are not to be had ready covered. 

** Upland Cranberry.’’—Seth Gordon, 
Gurnsey Co., O. We kave many times stated that there 
is not, to our knowledge, any variety of cranberry that 
can be planted upon dry soil with any probability of suc- 
We know that some dealers advertise the plants, 
but we will goa long journey to see an acre, or even a 
square rod in profitable bearing. Who will show it to us? 


cess. 





Alders and Caraway. — “fF. E. D.,” 
St. Johns, N. B. Alders are best cut when in their fullest 
vigor, but we doubt if one cutting at any particular time 
will kill them. Caraway is an unusual weed in pastures. 
It is a biennial, and if not allowed to go to seed, would 
die out, if no more seed were brought upon the land. 





Grass for Florida.—G. Carlton. | The 
Bermuda Grass—Cynodon dactylon, will succeed on 
“poor and sandy soils.”’ It does not grow from seed, 
but from sets. The Lespedeza or ‘‘ Japan Pea,”’ is worth 
trying as a pasture plant. 





Bark-Louse.—D. 8. Prescott. The speci- 
men sent is the Oyster-shell Bark-louse, which we have 
often described. The reason you did not recognize it is 
because it is in its*young state. The insects have re- 
cently fixed themselves, and the scale is just beginning 
to grow upon them. Eggs will appear later in the season. 





Raw Tomatoes.—Mrs. ‘W. A. B.,” writes: 
“Tomatoes to be eaten raw, are much nicer if peeled 
without scalding; if properly ripened, that can be ac- 
complished with very little trouble. As an accompani- 
ment for bread and butter, nothing can be nicer than to- 
matoes served like strawberries, with white sugar and 
sweet cream, without pepper, salt, or vinegar; have the 
tomatoes fresh and cool, and nicely peeled and sliced.” 





Plants Named.—Mrs. 8. L. Bowman, the 
Gingko, Salisburia adiantifolia, a fine ornamental tree 
from Japan....Mrs. ‘‘ A. C. W.,”’ Milwaukee, Wis. An 
old greenhouse ehrub, formerly called Achania Malvavis- 
cus, but properly is Malvaviscus arborea. ...K. $8. Wright. 
The flower is Gééa coronopifolia, Standing Cypress, or 
Cypress Gilia; the leaf is that of Saxéfraga sarmentosa, 
popularly known as Wandering Jew, Strawberry Gera- 
nium, etc....H. Steel, Port Deposit, Md. Nota thistle, 
but something worse—the ‘‘Horse-nettle,” Solanum 
Carolinense. It is one of the vilest weeds that ever grew, 
and the only way is to keep cutting it off as fast as it 
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sprouts....F. D. Hunter, Poughkeepsie. The Double 
Sneezewort, Achillea Ptarmica, au excellent white flow- 
er, but it will spread so!....Mrs. ‘E. C. H.”” The Vir- 
ginia Creeper, Ampelopsis quinquefolia, and not at all 
poisonous. The leaf has five divisions, while those of 
the Poison Ivy, for which it was mistaken, have ¢/ree. 

L. Ballou, Wincherdon, Mass. Fumitory, Pumaria offi- 
cindlis, and found as a weed in old gardens all over the 
world. It was formerly cultivated as a medicinal plant, 
but is just now out of fashion. ...S. Carlton, Slatersville, 
R.1., No.1, Bastard Toad-flax, Comandra umbellata.— 
No. 2, Dwarf Ginseng, Aralia quinquefolia. No. 3, New 
Jersey Tea, Ceanothus Americanus. No. 4, American Hel- 
lebore, Veratrumviride. No.5, Enchanter’s Nightshade, 
Circea Lutetiana. No.6, Water Pennywort, Hydrocotyle 
Americana. No. '%, apparently the leaves of Gill, Nepeta 
Glechoma....Box sent by J. E. Haller crushed in the 
mail and plants lost. 

Sumach.—Several inquire about preparing 
Sumach for market. We have nothing to add to what 
has already been published. The leaves and lecaf-stalks, 
and not the berries, are used. They are gathered at any 
time from July until frost, thoroughly cured under cover, 
and ground and bolted for market. We will thank any 
one familiar with the process to give us a detailed ac- 
count of the manner of grinding and packing. 





Canning Sweet Corn.—We have fre- 
quently stated that there were difficulties in the way of 
canning sweet corn in families, but inquiries continue to 
come in relation to it.. Green corn is put up in large 
quantities by the Oneida Community ; their process as 
published in the ‘‘ Circular” last year is essentially as fol 
lows: The corn is boiled for 20 minutes; it is then cut 
from the cob and placed in tin cans. A boiling-hot syrup, 
made of one pound each of sugar and salt to eight gallons 
of water, is poured into the cans to completely fill all the 
interstices among the corn. The cans are then soldered 
up and are ready for boiling in a solution of chloride of 
calcium, a vast preduct of the salt works. The chloride 
of calcium bath is used because its boiling point is much 
higher than that of water. -It is used of a strength that 
boils at 240°. The sealed cans are placed upon a rack 
and lowered into the solution ; high pressure steam is let 
into a coiled tube at the bottom of the kettle and the 
cans are kept at a temperature of 240° for 45 minutes. 
The cans, when removed, are washed off, and when cool- 
ed are ready to label and pack. 





Crimson Clover—Vetch.—“ W. C. B.,” 
New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa., writes: ‘‘I see in the August 
Agriculturist an account of the Crimson Clover. Will it 
make good hay the first year? Does it grow strong, stiff 
stalks? I want something to sow on corn stubbies next 
spring in place of oats, to get some hay off next year.” 
Ans.—We do not think the Crimson Clover would prove 
satisfactory. If the land is rich, Vetch or Tares would 
do well either alone or mixed with oats and make capi- 
tal hay. The seed is to be had of our large seedsmen. 

Green Corn.—Norah N. says, cut from the 
cob and boil in so little water as to be dry when done; 
add a cupful of sweet cream and a lump of butter. 





Transactions of the N. WY. State 
Agricultural Society for 1868.—With a mod- 
eration which becomes a dignified body, the N. Y. State 
Society presents a record of what it did two years ago, 
which will probably be interesting to antiquarians. For 
the rest, it contains a Report on ‘‘New American Grapes,” 
which the Society never should have printed, two artitles 
from the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society (Eng- 
land !), and a paper on Salt by Hon. Geo. Geddes, which 
if we mistake not, has already appeared elsewhere. We 
hope that the Society will incubate three years over its 
report for 1869, and we may then have the volume quite 
made up of foreign articles. 


A Lamp Screw Loose.—‘‘8. J. W.” asks 
how he shall replace a screw that has become detached 
from his lamp. The screw caps are cemented on by 
means of plaster of Paris (calcined plaster). Mix the 
plaster with water to the consistence of thick cream, and 
cement on the cap. It will set in afew minutes, and 
when dry will be firmly fixed. Both the capand the lamp 
should be free from grease. 

Eucaly ptus.—‘‘A Subscriber,’’ Putnam Co., 
Fla. We know of noone who has these trees at the 
East. They have been planted to a considerable extent 
in California, and had you signed your name to your let- 
ter—as every person who writes should—we should have 
answered by mail. 


Pruning Evergreen Hedges. —J. 
Freck. Prune this fall, before hard frosts. 
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The Aldine Press is'a monthly journal 
devoted to literature and the fine arts. In point of me- 


| chanical execution, paper, type and engravings, it is mag- 


nificent. Those who are interested in the progress of 
wood engraving will find some remarkable examples in 
this journal. It has recently presented its readers with 
several illustrations from the American Agriculturist, as 
specimens of excellence in the art of engraving. The 
paper and printing that we are obliged to use upon our 
large edition and at our cheap rates, and especially the 
rapid rate at which we must print the immense number 
of copies, on power presses, does not allow the rea] beauty 
of our engravings to be shown; but on the thick tinted 
paper, and with the exquisite printing of the Aldine Press, 
they come outin all their true excellence, We have men- 
tioned only the mechanical portion of the journal, the 
literary pertion is by some of the best writers of the day. 
Sundry Humbugs.—To give an idea of 
the extent of the operations of swindlers, as well as to 
furnish a record for ready reference by our readers, we give 
below a list of a portion of the names referred to in the 
present volume of this paper. It will be understood from 
our previous remarks, that a large number of these names 
are assumed by a small number of operators. As fast as 
old names become odious or sufficiently known to the 
P. O. Authorities or others to have their letters stopped, 
or when exposed in these columns, they take up new 
names, sometimes using their vld circulars with a change 
of address, and sometimes adopting a newscheme. So, 
also, one man often runs several schemes, or the same 
scheme wader many names. We add to each name a 
figure showing what number of this volume contains the 
name, as 1 for Jan., 2 for Feb., 3 for March, etc. Here is 
the partial list: Armstrong, 3; The Adder, 3; Arnold, 
4,6; Ames,4; Andrews,5; Alvord,6; Banks, 4th St., 
2; Banking House, Broadway, 6; Baby advertised for, 4 ; 
Badeau, 5; J. M. Blake, 6; C. O. D., 7; Clinton, 1; Cle- 
ment, 1, 2; Children’s Aid Soc., 6; Churches, 3; Clifford 
& Righton, 3; Crandell, 5; Colgate, 5,%; Carter & Co., 
6; Cancer Doctors, 6; Collins, 7; California Library Lot- 
tery, 7; Douglas, 6; Dollar Sales, 1;. Doctors, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
8; Daily & Co., 4, 6, 7; Dodd & Co., 4; Dexter, 7; J. A. 
Dodge, 9; Electrical Doctors, 5; Envelope Game, 5: 
Elmore,5; Ellerton,6,7%7; Employment, 6,7; Express 
Parcel Swindle, 8; S. Fox, 8; J. Fuller, 8; Ferguson, 8, 9 ; 
Fire Arms, Guns, Pistols, etc., 3,5; Gift Enterprise, 4, 
5; Godfrey, 4; Gambling Cards, 7; Harris & Co., 1, 2, 7; 
Havana Lottery, 2, 9; Harriot,4; Geo. R. Hart, 9; 
Hitchcock, 4, 6; Hammond, 6; Howard Association, 7, 
8; R. H. Holland, 8; Inman, 3; J.I. Hamilton, 8 ; Jones, 
4, 6, 8; Jeweler’s Association, 5; P. Jackson, 8; Knit- 
ting Machine, 7%; Lotz & Co., 1,2; Lands, Cheap, 5; 
Lottery Prizes, 2,5, 7,9; Life Insurance, 7; W. B. Logan, 
8; Michelin & Co.,5; Mocking Bird,4; Music Boxes, 
1, 3,5; Meredith, Halstead & Co.,3; Martine, 4,5; Mor- 
gan, 4; Morrow, 6; W. H. Morris, 8,9; W. D. Miles, 9; 
Newspaper Subscribers, 4; Oils, cheap, 2, 4,6,7; Ogden, 
3; Oroide Watches, etc., 5,6; Porter & Co.,1; F. Porter, 
3: Photographs, 2, 4,5, 7; Post-masters, 2; Private Dis- 
eases, 2, 3,5; Purchasing Agency, 3; Pistols, 3,5; C. C. 
Perry, 7; T. W. Pierce,8; Palmer, 8; ‘‘ Receivers,” 1, 
2, 3,4, 5,6; Reid & Co., 4; Recipe Sellers, 5, 7,9; ‘* Re- 
generator,” 8; Steam Engines, 2,3; Sewing Machines, 
cheap, 3, 4,6; I. W. Smith & Co.,5; Seeley, M. D.,5; 
Silver Plating, 6; Stockton, 7,8; D. B. Stack, 7; Taylor, 
2; Trivelio,3; A. Smith,8; H. Stewart,8; Vinegar 
Recipe, 5,9; Wogan & Co., 1, and in many other papers; 
Waters & Co., 1,2; Wiggins, 1,8; Weston, Graff & Co., 


| 2; Rev. Edward Wilson,3; Mrs. Williams, 5; Watch- 


es, Oroide,5; Watch Indicators,5,7; Webb & Co., 6; 
Wagner, 7; R.S. Wood,8; R. F. Wood, 7; W. H. Wood, 
7, 8; etc., etc. The above partial list contains references 
tosome 170 swindlers and swindling operations, and 
indicates the wide extent. of the nuisance wé are com- 
batting. Those receiving circulars, or having them on 
hand, can, by examining the above list, judge whether 
any scheme is a new one, and whether it is necessary to 
send it tous.. ..Our “Humbug Parcel’ this month 
contains many of the schemes indicated above as having 
been already shown up by us. Here is the ‘‘ manner” 
of one: J. A. Dodge writes, on manifold paper, toa large 
number of persons, that he has possession of the original 
plates stolen from the U. 8. Treasury, from which he is 
printing 1, 2, and 5 dollar bills, which are absolutely per- 
fect, etc., and says he has flooded this city, and wishes 
now to circulate them elsewhere. He offers to sell $200 
worth for $20—$10 C. O. D,, etc., and so on with a lot of 
plausible stuff. He gives his address 688 Broadway, and 
encloses a Bill-head of ‘* W. H. Morris & Co., Importers 
and Manufacturers of Laces, White Goods, Notions, etc., 
Clifton Buildings, Broadway, New York,’’ as a blind. 
In the Philadelphia ‘* Public Ledger,” of July 26th, and 
on other days, appears an advertisement thus: 


cr wy 000 A DAY CAN BE MADE BY 
be 3 PARTIES that are vaso Peale Te 


out interfering with their other business. Address le 
MILES, 688 Broadway, New York.” 1t§ 
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the same address as that of J. A. Dodge above. This 
illustration gives one of the modes of operation, and 
shows how much reliance is to be placed upon 
these ‘‘ $1,000 a day, or year,” advertisements..... An 
ingenious swindler prints off some very plausible, well 
executed lithographic letters, and scatters them at the 
West, signing to different lots of the same very “ confi- 
dential” letter one of the following names: John F. 
Hamilton, 212 Broadway, and %3 Nassau st.—Rob’t. H. 
Holland, 142 Fulton st.—Thos. W. Pierce, 89 Nassau st.— 
Edward Palmer, jr., Bergen Point, N. J.—Wm. B. Logan, 
15 Dutch st.—Wm. J. Ferguson, 194 Broadway, etc., etc. 
Pa aeie Adam Smith is in the same line of swindling. He 
calls himself “Printer and Stationer, 210 Broadway, N. 
Y.”—a favorite address with humbugs. This Adam 
wont take any letters nor money from the Post-Office—it 
must always come by express——for the good reason that 
he can’t get letters...... Many inquiries come to us res- 
pecting a Connecticut vinegar recipe, for which $5.00 is 
asked. It goes largely on the recommendation of two Col- 
lege Professors, whose names we are sorry to see on any 
business circular, unless necessary to the introduction of 
something of the highest utility and importance to the 
country. Their names were doubtless given in this in- 
stance without considering how widely they were to be 
used, and for what purpose. We hope they will personally 
test the process, carefully and accurately, and in compari- 
son with the old processes, and let us know the result. 
Cider, wine, and sundry other substances are converted 
into vinegar by exposure to air. The change is hastened, 
ona large or small scale, by letting the cider, etc., trickle 
slowly through barrels of shavings, with many holes in 
the barrels to admit air freely. It isa simple easy pro- 
cess, entirely effective, and is practised on a large scale 
in some factories, especially in Europe. The new pro- 
cess we understand to be an arrangement of inclined 
shelves to secure a similar result. Of its utility, especial- 
ly to the masses who are led to pay $5 each, we have no 
definite testimony from uninterested, intelligent parties 
who have given it a thorough, practical and comparative 
trial...... Henry P. Jones & Co. are the most generous 
* sift enterprise’ men we have ever heard of. They of- 
fer to send a $150 watch to a man for simply ‘“‘ accepting” 
an agency, and they say nothing about any money in ad- 
vance, or any “C.O.D.” If there is not a very large cat 
in that meal tub, we agree to not repeat what we now aj- 
firm, that all “ gift enterprises,” this one included, from 
beginning to end, from top to bottom, from side to side, 
all through and all round, are neither more nor less than 
lotteries, and that all lotteries are swindles, bad in their 
“tendency and results upon every participator—the fortu- 
nate ones, so-called, (when there are any), as well as the 
unfortunate so-called. H. H. Wodsworth & Co., also of 
Broadway, N. Y., appear to be just like Jones & Co...... 
We would strongly object to the ‘ annexation” of Cuba, 
if compelled to take the ‘“‘ Havana Lotteries’ with it.— 
Jas. L. Budd, of Broadway, N. Y., is not only interferfhg 
with Taylor, he of Wall st., Havana Lottery ‘* author- 
ized agency,” but he is making either himself or the lot- 
tery ridiculous. In a neatly litographed letter, he literal- 
ly implores lots of people to send him $10 each, for tick- 
ets, promising each one to almost certainly select tickets 
that will draw $10,000. Now the lottery must be very un- 
fair, if any one man can get so many $10,000 tickets as 
Budd has promised to his $10 customers. 2d, Budd is 
a big fool, if he knows what tickets will draw $10,000, in 
that he don’t buy them himself or by proxy, and not be 
sending round the country to pick up $10 ata time.— 
Query. Has Mr. Budd any genuine Havana tickets at all ? 
Query 2d. Does any one know of any lottery that gives 
its customers a fair, fully equitable chance? We don’t, 
though we have carefully studied out a good many, for the 
purposes of this column...... To S. W., and others: You 
will find the recipe sellers attended to on page 246 (July 
No.) New Hampshire and Maine have an undue share 
of these operators ..... Mr. W. E. Hamlin, P. M. of Ster- 
ling, Wayne Co., Pa., gives us full details of the opera- 
tions of a medium sized, wooden-legged man, that came 
into that town, and by professing to be agent of a Dental 
Association, and other subterfuges, got many dollars out 
of the people in advance for promised work, spoiled 
many teeth, and left without paying board, horse keep, or 
even his washer-woman. We have not room for more 
particulars. No real dental association sends out agents. 
Look out for this chap elsewhere. If he appears any- 
where, get him into the hands of the Sterling, Pa., peo- 
ple...... John F. Boyd offers to send Three “‘ American 
Patented Watches” for $5, or $3 C.O.D., if $1 be sent in 
advance. He shows his cloven foot in telling you that 
these watches “‘ are just the thing ”’ to barter or “‘swop” 
with, etc. The $1 in advance is what Ae is after...... 
Look out for Pocket Microscopes until you know what 
you are buying. Thousands of bits of globular glass, set 
in a scrap of paste-board, have been sold at $1 to $2 each, 
to persons at a distance sending money by mail, and hav- 
ing no redress. They can be made at a profit for 2 cents 
each, and are of little account—will do for a plaything. 





TELL 
ALL YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


THAT 


The Publishers of the American 
Agriculturist, for Sept. only, Offer 


<> Months Subscription for O, 


As follows: Every New Subscriber for 
the Thirtieth Annual Volume (all of 
1871), whose subscription is received dur- 
ing this month of September, will be 
presented with the paper for October, No- 
vember, and December without Charge. 


N.B.—Subscribers too distant to respond to this before 
Oct. 1, will be allowed extra time to send in the names. 


THIS IS ONLY 
10 Cents a Month! || 120 Cents a Year! 


84 Cents a Month! || 100 Cents a Year! 


or 


8 Centsa Month! | 96 Cents a Year! 


or or 
62 Cents a Mouth! || 80 Cents a Year! 


Explanations. 
First: Single subscribers pay $1.50 per vol- 
ume; but a mew subscriber sent in now for 








1871, gets the paper 13 months, which is at the 
rate of only $1.20 a year, or 10 cents a month! 
Second: Four subscribers sent together 
pay $5 per volume; but four new subscribers 
sent in now for 1871, get the paper 15 months 
for the same price, which is at the rate of only 
$1 a year, or 8], cents per month for each. 
Third: Ten subscribers sent together, pay 
$12 per volume; but ten mew subscribers sent 
in now for 1871, get the paper 1S months for 
the same price, which is at the rate of only 96 
cents a year, or 8 cents per month for each. 
Fourth ; Twenty subscribers, sent togeth- 
er, pay $20 per volume; but twenty mew sub- 
scribers sent in now for 1871, get the paper 15 
months for the same price, which is only 80 cts. 
a year, or 6?|; cents a month for each! 
Can any thing be Cheaper? Any one will see 
that these prices scarcely cover the cost of the 
We 


invite all the world and the rest of mankind to 


printing paper; but no matter about that. 


come forward and avail themselves of these of- 
fers. We are able to make them good, and will 
do so, and give a paper not only as large and as 
good as now, but just as much better as human 


skill, and effort, and labor, and care, can make. 





Dwarf Peaches. — We made the state. 
ment that the dwarf peaches were worked upon the stock 
of the common peach. <A Tennessee correspondent 
thinks that as the quince stock dwarfs the pear, and 
the Paradise stock dwarfs the apple, the free growing 
peach ought to break up the habit of the dwarf peach 
when budded upon it. It is not ‘a rule that works both 
ways.”” Individual peculiarities are perpetuated by bud. 
ding and grafting, and it is no more singular that the 
dwarf habit should be perpetuated in this way, than that 
a weeping tree or a curled or cut-leaved one should be 
grafted on one of the ordinary kind without, reverting to 
the normal condition. i 


iii, 





SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR 


EXCHANGES. 


We send herewith an advance copy of this jour- 
nal for September. It is hardly necessary to direct 
attention to specially good articles, for there are 
many ofthem. The list of Humbugs to which we 
have called attention during the present year alone, 
is surprising. A trip through the country recently 
has furnished evidence of the value of this exposure, 
There is hardly a neighborhood which has not lost 
hundreds of dollars, and in a multitude of cases, 
thousands of dollars, by these harpies...... Though 
haying a large and eminently satisfactory circula- 
tion, we believe the country will be benefited by a 
still wider one, and to stimulate those who are not 
yet awake to the importance of reading, we offer 
additional inducements (on this page,) to which we 
should be glad to have you direct attention by in- 
serting the pargraph below, or otherwise. 

[ay- Any Editor inserting the next paragraph 
editorially, may send us any address he desires, 
and the American Agriculturist will be forwarded 
from now to the end of 1871 (15 months), without 
extra charge. ORANGE JUDD & CO. 

New York, Aug. 25, 1870. 


** Thirty Years’ War.’’—A Bounty. 
—The American Agriculturist will, on January 1st, enter 
upon its 30th year of unceasing war upon ignorance, 
poor crops, unprofitable labor, poor housekeeping, Hum- 
bugs, etc., etc., and the Publishers issue a call for still 
farther recruits to their immense standing army. The 
Bounty offered is a free gift of all the rest of this year’s 
volume to subscribers for 1871, coming in now. Any per- 
son subscribing this month, will thus get the paper for 
15 months at the price of 12. We advise every person, not 
a subscriber, to fall in with the offer, No cheaper or 
more valuable journal is published in the world, for the 
Household, for the Garden, for the Farm—in City, Vil- 
lage, or Country. It is full of useful information for 
every one—is most beautifully illustrated with a very 
large number of the finest engravings, which are both 
pleasing and instructive, and its ample pages are prepared 
by a strong corps of able, intelligent, practical persons, 
who know what they write about.—The terms are only 
$1.50 a year; four copies for $5; ten copies for $12, or 
$1 each for clubs of twenty. These prices are good for 
15 months now. Probably nowhere else can so much of 
real value be obtained for solittle money. The Publishers 
are ORANGE Jupp & Co., 245 Broadway, New York City. 








The Salway Peach.—tThis variety was 
noticed in our Horticultural Annual for last year. It 
was first introduced by the late Isaac Pullen, of Hights- 
town, N. J., and we were pleased to receive a few weeks 
ago from his son and successor, Mr. Thomas J. Pullen, 
some specimens of the fruit from trees that had been 
started in the orchard house and set out of doors as 
soon as the weather became settled. We think we never 
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saw Mr. Pullen says: “I 
think the Salway will prove a valuable variety for more 
southern latitudes. I sold a large number of these trees 
to planters in Delaware and Maryland last year, so that 
its merits as a market variety will soon be tested. The 
tree is very hardy and productive.” Mr, Fulton in his 
Peach Culture, speaks of it as likely to prove of great 
value as alate freestone. The following is Mr. P’s de- 
scription: SALWway. — Large roundish-oblate, distinct 
suture, with point at apex. Skin bright yellow, beauti- 
fully mottled with red spots. Flesh deep yellow, red at 
stone,and yery good. Tree hardy,profuse bearer. Flowers, 
Glands reniform. Late, ripening after the Smock. 


———— —= 


anything more beautiful. 


emul. 





Mammoth Cluster Raspberry.— 
S. D. Comfort, writes that he has the Doolittle, Miami, 
and Mammoth Cluster, growing side by side, and that 
any one can see they are distinct. There are two 
distinct varieties that have been called Miami, and it is 
claimed by such authorities as Chas. Downing, that the 
Large Miami, or McCormick, is identical with that re- 
cently named Mammoth Cluster. This is also the dccis- 
ion of the committee of the Am. Pomological Society. 





The Kentucky Strawberry. — We 
have not yet seen the fruit of this variety, our vines were 
set out only this spring and have not yet borne. Itisa 
seedling by Mr. J. S. Downer, of Fairview, Ky., to whom 
we are indebted for the Downer’s Prolific, and Charles 
Downing. The Kentucky is said to be the latest variety 
in cultivation. Mr. A. D. Webb, Vice-President of the 
Ky. State Hort’l Society, in an article published in the 
Farmer’s Home Journal, says: ‘I certainly regard the 
Kentucky as the handsomest and most attractive berry I 
ever saw of the light color variety, good flavor, and very 
large size. There is certainly a debt of gratitude due 
Mr. J. 8S. Downer for originating and introducing the 
Charles Downing and Kentucky, both of which possess 
superior qualities and are decided acquisitions.” 


Early Apples.—R. H. Martin, Sussex Co., 
Del., sends acrate of apples known as Ben Whitenen. 
It is probably a local variety. Mr. M. says that it is fit 
for cooking by July 1st. It isa fair fruit for eating, and 
no doubt valuable for home use, but neither its size nor 
appearance would commend it for market. Among the 
early varieties, Summer Queen, Sour Bough, Red Astra- 
chan, and Early Bough, are the best market sorts. Some 
New Jerscy growers consider the Summer Queen the 
most profitable variety. 

Drying Froit.—When much fruit is dried, 
it is necessary to have ahouse forthe purpose. Small 
quantities should be so arranged as to be placed near the 
kitchen fire when taken in at night or during stormy days. 
Those who have hot-bed sash, can easily arrange a drying 
apparatus which will dry rapidly and at the same time 

keep off insects. A hot-bed frame with a bottom to it, 
and raised above the ground, makes a capital drying box. 

he sash should be clevated at one end to allow the 
moisture to pass off, covering the opening with netting. 





Pear-Trees and Hot Weather.—sS. 
Wood, Jr., writes that during the heats of July, two of 
Manning's Elizabeth pear-trecs, out of a collection of 
thirty varieties, had their leaves crisped as if burned by 
fire, and asks the cause. If some of his trees had been 
winter-killed, he would have said they were ‘‘ tender,” 
meaning not able to withstand excessive cold. Treesare 
also tender to excessive heat, hence many varicties can 
not be grown in the Southern Statés, but we hear much 
less of tenderness in this direction than in ths other, 


Peach-trees in Baskets.—Mr. A. C. 
Chamberiain, of Brooklyn, presented us with a four-year- 
old peach-tree grown ina wire basket a foot across. It 
had a half-dozen, well-grown, ripe peaches upon it. The 
basket is filled with moss, through which is diffused 
some fertilizer, the composition of which Mr. C. keeps 
secret. Asa novelty, it will please the curious, but we 
cannot see any advantage over the well-known way of 
growing the peaches in pots. 





Pineappic Wibre.—Nora N. This is a 
fabric made from the fibres of the leaves of pineapples 
and related plants of the same family. 


Wild Wistaria.—Nora N. There is a 
wild Wistaria, but it has blue and not maroon-colored 
flowers. You probably have in view the Apios tuberosa, 
called Wild Bean and Dacotah Potato. 

Vines on a Lightning-rod.—A corres- 
pondent asks if it is safe to train a honeysuckle upon a 
lightning-rod. We do not know if she means safe for 
the red or for the vine. It cannot in any way interfere 
With the rod, and as for the vine, that must take the 





chance of being “struck by lightning,’? which is pro- 
verbiaily very small. 





Coleuses and Begonias.—‘“ J. G. R.,” 
Griffin, Ga. Both these need a greenhouse temperature 
of not lower than 60° during the winter. The Colenses 
are particularly difficult to keep unless there is the prop- 
er heat. 





Castor Pomace.—Mrs. W. A. B., Wind- 
ham Co., Conn., says: Those who uso Castor Pomace 
asa fertilizer should observe caution in handling and 
using it; if itcomes in contact with the eyes, either by 
rubbing the cyes with the soiled hands, or if the wind 
blows it into them, it will cause inflammation. It should 
be kept away from cattle. A valuable cow came near 
losirg her life ashort time ago by getting to compost 
where Castor Pomace was used, repeated doses of melted 
lard saved her life, but she is permanently injured.” 





Poisoned Dogs.—' W. B. M.,” Lewiston, 
Idaho, writes that, when living in Texas, he often had 
hunting dogs poisoned by strychnine that was set for 
wolves. IIe always cured the dogs by pouring down 
their throats as much milk-warm oil, or grease, as their 
stomachs would hold. 

Root Pruming.—‘ W. T. W.” The “prac- 
tical*’ part of the operation is very simple. <A circular 
trench is opened to expose the roots, and they are then 
severed by means of a very sharp spade. The point 
where there is the most difficulty is, to judge how much 
to prune. The object is to check the growth of the tree 
and induce it to form fruit; and while removing too large 
a share of the roots will cut off too great a supply of nour- 
ishment, the removal of too little will defeat the object 
sought. For young trees, Rivers advises that the trench 
should be a foot from the tree for every inch of the diam- 
eter of the trunk. Thus a tree 3 inches through would 
have the trench 3 feet from the tree on all sides, making 
a circle 6 fect in diameter, of which the tree is the center. 
All the roots outside of this circle are to be cut off. But 
no fixed rule can be applicable to trees in all conditions, 
and much must depend upon the judgment of the opc- 
rator. The work may be done in autumn or in early spring. 

Sparrows.—' D. G. H.,” East Bridgewater, 
Mass. Sparrows are usually for sale in the spring. 
There are no ‘“‘means to secure their staying,” yet if 
boxes are put up for them, they are likely to take posses- 
sion of them when set at liberty ; but they may fly off and 
reject your hospitality. We cannot tell what the prices 
will be next season, 

Syrup.—''M. S$. B.” The syrup referred to 
is an incidental product in the process of sugar refining, 
and it is not practicable to make it in the household. 

‘* Black Bug” on Cherry-Trces.— 
A correspondent asks, ‘What is the occasion of the 
black bug on cherry-trees ? Are they destructive ? and can 
they be got rid of ?’—The ‘‘ occasion *’ is that the insects 
are there to get aliving. We suppose the ‘‘ black bug” 
to bea plant louse. It lives by sucking the juices from 
the young shoots, and isinjurious. Itcan be killed by 
the use of tobacco water, applied as most convenient. 





Oiled Paper.—lIn these days, when so many 
plants are sent by mail, we find a frequent use for oiled 
paper as a wrapping material. We have used that pre- 
pared by Mr. F. Trowbridge, South Milford, Conn., and 
found it very serviceable. Plants put up in slightly 
dampened moss, rolled up hard in oiled paper, and then 
covered with common brown paper, will go safely a long 
distance. The oiled paper is much lighter than India- 
rubber cloth, and for the purpose, quite as useful. 





Fish Ponds and Muck.—‘M. Q. £.,” 
Centreville, Ind. It is quite practicable to make fish 
ponds in muck beds. There are very frequently good 
gravel and sand, and springs at the bottom. In *his case 
you can have trout. Make the ponds long and narrow, 
and sereen the outlet. If the water proves too warm for 
trout you can make the ponds of any shape that pleases, 
and put in black bass. The muck will generally pay for 
the digging, with a large surplus. If the sides of the 
pond are left with a slope of 45 degrees, they will not 
need stones nor plank. 

Soaking Grain for Pigs.—R. H. Dis- 
on writes that the plan of soaking and cooking whole 
grain alluded to in ‘* Harris on the Pig,”’ does not prove 
successful with him. ‘The pigs will not eat more than 
half as much as they will if the grain is ground before 
cooking.” His plan was to “put one bushel ofcorn toa 
barrel of water in a common cauldron holding forty-five 





gallons, Gct the water to boiling heat. Then shut up 
tight to keep the heat under the boiler, and leave it for 
twelve or sixteen hours, when the corn will fill the ves- 
sel. This is cheaper than boiling the grain until itis 
cooked. It will bo seen that the corn swells to three 
times its original size. The pics had been used to cook- 
ed corn-meal, and would not cat as much of the cooked 
whole grain.”” We have no doubt that cooked meal is 
better than soaked or cooked®vhole grain, but where it 
is not convenient to get the corn ground, soaking or 
cooking it whole is better than feeding it dry. 





The HMumming-bird Moth, also called 
Bee-moth, and Clear-wing, is the insect sent us by D. H. 
Horning fora name. It is Sesia Thysbe. Itis a day-flying 
moth, and is often seen hovering about flowers with 
movements much like those of a humming-bird, and is 
readily distinguished by the large transparent spots upon 
the middle of the wings. We do not know the larva, 
but no doubt it is destructive to vegetation. Neither 
Tlarris nor Packard, the only works we have at hand, say 
anything about the larva or what it feeds upon. We wish 
Mr. Riley would write a work upon insects—then we 
should have one that would tell just the things that per- 
sons not entomologists wish to know. 

Wild Animals in Maryland.—In 
looking over one of our exchanges, the Civilian and 
Telegraph, of Cumberland, Md., we were struck with the 
long list of bounties paid for the ‘“*scalps” of panthers, 
wolves, foxes, ete. A hurried footing up and classifica- 
tion of the list shows that during the past year there 
were killed in that county, 1 panther, 7 wolves, 22 wild 
cats, 337 foxes, 7 owls, and 3 hawks, upon which bounty 
was paid at the rate of $5 for the panther, $20 each for 
the wolves, $1.50 cach for cats, $1 each for foxes, hawks, 
and owls. This may not be extraordinary, but it strikes 
us as remarkable that so many of the *“ varmints”’ should 
be killed ina single county, within a few miles of the 
National Capitol. 

Purification of Cisterns.—D. L. Wil- 
liams, E. Hartford, Conn., and several others, have writ- 
ten to say that they keep the water in their cisterns pure 
by continuing the conductor, or inlet pipe, nearly to the 
bottom of the cistern. By this arrangement the fresher 
water is at the bottom and that which has been longest 
in the cistern passes out at the overflow. 





Catgut.—“ J. M. E.,” Fairview, Pa., says that 
there is a dispute as to whether violin strings are made 
of ‘‘ pussy’s inwards,” or whale’s sinews, and the ques- 
tion is referred to us. We decide it easily—neither. 
Catgut is made from the intestines of the sheep, which 
undergo various processes of soaking in ley, scraping, 
drawing, twisting, and sulphuring. The best are mado 
in Italy, in part, because the workmen are more skilled, 
and in part because the sheep are so poor and lean that 
their intestines are tougher. Very poor strings are mads 
in England, and it is said to be because the sheep are fat. 
The name, catgut, is said to be a corruption of gut-cord, 
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Bee Notes—By I. Quinby. 


The Apiary in September.—Where plenty of 
buckwheat is in blossom there is little danger of robbing, 
but when that fails, weak hives will be plundered at once 
unless protected. Make the entrances to them narrow, 
so that the bees may guard them, or remove them witb- 
out delay. Nooneshould complain of bees being robbed 
now, as prevention is in hisown hands. Leave no refuse 
honey near the apiary. Such may be carefully fed to 
light hives. Remove diseased stocks now. There are 
too many chances that they may be robbed to the detri- 
ment of others, The bees of such may be given to queen- 
less stocks, but not until after having been confined 36 
hours in an empty box, as a precaution against the infec- 
tion. That portion of the contents of diseased hives 
which consists of brood and honey mixed, should be 
buried in the ground—not a particle of such honey should 
be fed until it has been well scalded and skimmed. The 
portions free from brood may be strained, scalded, and 
saved for usc. Condemned hives that are healthy and 
strong enough to defend themselves, may stand until 
next month. Time will thus be given for the young 
bees to mature and leave the combs clean for next year. 
Italians scem almost exempt from disease. A heavy 
hive, though queenless and having but few bees, if not 
infested with worms, may be saved by supplying queen 
and bees. Bees of twoor more hives will unite more 
readily if moved a mile or so. Where there are few bees 
and no sealed brood, it is strong evidence that there is 
no queen. When it is desired to winter light stocks that 
have but little comb, they must be fed freely that they 
may build comb and rear brood. If attended to now, this 
may be done, but it is not always the best economy. 
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Where there are plenty of bees and comb with a lack 
of stores, feed in October. 

Artificial Swarms.—The experiment of ‘‘ W. A. 
M.,.” of making artificial swarms, by putting a comb of 
brood in a Langstroth hive, with empty frames, and set- 
ting it on the stand of a populous stock that has been re- 
moved, is not new. Although most of the bees will prob- 
ably remain on the old stahd and rear a queen, yet it is 
not the most profitable way of making swarms. 1st. All 
the bees will be o'd ones, that die off by hundreds every 
day. It will be six or eight weeks before any young 
bees can replace the old ones in bringing in stores. 2. 
They cannot get a hatched queen in less than ten days— 
it will often be fifteen. All new combs made during the 
process of rearing a queen, will be drone cells, which 


will be a great detriment to the hive in aM the future. - 


When there are such cells, drones are reared ; it 1s bet- 
ter to cut ont and melt them into wax than allow such to 
remain. Whenever practicable, secure the old queen to 
the new swarm. If not, introduce a fertile queen at the 
earliest moment that they will accept her; or give a 
sealed queen-cell ready to hatch. As soon as she appears, 
worker cells are made, To find a queen in moveable 
combs, lift out and look over the frames carefully in the 
middle of the day, if possible, without disturbing the 
bees with smeke. When found she can be taken in the 
fingers without danger of being stung. With the box 
hive, drive a quart of bees into a box, loek for the queen, 
if not found, let the box stand—but few bees will flY—and 
drive as many more into another box, and continue until 
the queen is found. Put half the bees into the new hive 
on the old stand, the other half back into the parent hive. 
The old hive will have the young bees in a day or two, 
and will accept of a fertile queen in two days after. A 
cell may be put in next day, and when it is hatched, ina 
day or two, it effectually prevents any after swarms, except 
where cells were started before operations were com- 
menced. Ifa queen must be reared from the start, let the 
old hive do it, as it has no combs to build. Do not let 
the bees set outside the hive idle for “‘ three weeks ”’ be- 
fore commencing operations, especially in time of honey. 
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Peach Culture. 


BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, BLA€K ROCK, N. Y. 
_-—o 
“Peach Culture, by James Alexander Fulton, Dover, 
Delaware. Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd &Co., 
245 Broadway.’’— Such is the unpretending title of a 
hook which the reader must actually look into before he 
can venture a guess of its merits from any previous 
knowledge he may have had of its author. He assumes 
no titles, literary, or otherwise, and it is only in the mod- 





est dedication of his work to ‘‘ Governor Gove Sauls- | 


bury,” of the State of Delaware, with whom, as a “ friend 
and neighbor,”’ he is well acquainted, that we get an 
inkling of his whereabouts. But, no matter for the non-es- 
sentials. Mr. Fulion has written for the million a book 
on a most important branch of Fruit Culture, in a trea- 
tise by itself, filling a gap hitherto unoccupied. This 
labor he has done well, and every intelligent reader will 
accord to him the credit of being master of his subject. 

The book contains one hundred and ninety pages, 
large duodecimo, including a copious index, with clear 
print, good paper, neatly bound, and sufficiently illus- 
trated—in short, a tidy volume. A simple preface of two 
pages gives the subject matter of the work, so that the 
reader is at once informed of what it treats. The intro- 
duction gives us the Botanical Classification, and History 
of the Peach genus—Prunus—in its varietics of fruit, 
whether borne on tree or shrub. We are also informed 
of the different localities in the United States where the 
peach grows and flourishes,—more particularly in the 
Middle and Southern Atlantic States, where he is best 
acquainted. Yet his observation extends through all the 
others, sufficiently, to tell the reader that certain lo- 
ealities in any of the States lower than 43° north, will 
grow and ripen the Peach to perfection. 

Our author begins with the kernel to be planted, and 
carries it through the various stages of growth in the 
nursery, to the taking up, packing, transportation, and 
setting out of the tree in the orchard; its cultivation there, 
the ripening of its fruit, picking, packing, and sending 
it to market, when the labor of its production is ended; 
—and all in a manner of particularity in details, so lucid 
in explanation, that his skill, knowledge, experience, 
and long familiarity with his subject cannot be doubt- 
ed. The diseases to which the peach-tree are sub- 
ject, the insects which prey upon its life, the remedies 
applied to one, and the methods of destruction to the 
other, are fully discussed. The soils best fitted for its 
development, with their various positions and relations, 
are also thoroughly and sensibly considered, and in a way 

, which no cultivator need misunderstand. The style, 
too, is racy, the language plain and appropriate; showing 
the author to bea scholar, with somewhat of a poctic 

fancy, yet altogether practical in his notions. No man 








who plants a peach-tree with the intention of enjoying its 
fruit, but can profit by the reading of this book, and in 
order to succeed to the utmost, should not be without it. 
This may be called high, even superlative praise, but 
knowing wherecf we write, we say it freely, and in good 
faith; and right glad we are that in the multiplicity of 
recent fruit books, by competent masters, we find this 
additional one of which we can speak thus commendingly. 
Having said this much of our author and his book, 
which has revived a thousand pleasant recollections of a 
life-long familiarity with this universally coveted fruit,— 
bating the egotism which may attend ft,—as we Nke to 
indulge in an occasional talk on various other rural topics, 
we must indulge a word or two on this—call it gossip, if 
you choose. We were born in a peach orchard,—not out 
of doors, among the trees, exactly,—but their boughs 
swept deliciously under the windows of the room where 
we first saw the light, and over the premises where we 
spent several years of carly boyhood—how many years 
ago, ft were bootless now to tell. The place was on 2 
rocky declivity at the sunny base of a huge mountain, 
overlooking, but a few miles distant, one of the plcasant- 
est towns in the Connecticut Valley. Our grandsire, 
after an active service in the Revolutionary war, wishing 
to avail himself of a water-power for manufacturing pur- 
poses, and having a decided love for the cultivation of the 
various fruits, had reclaimed a considerable farm from its 
native wilderness ; removing from his pleasant home in 
the village hard by, on an clevation of some hundreds 
of feet above it, he reared his trees of various kinds and 
planted extensive orchards. The peach would not grow 
in the lower valley at all, althongh plantations of it were 
often attempted: and that was in the latitude of 43° 
north. I state this to show how capricious the peach is 
in its choice of locality, soil, and position. The ground 
was a light, warm loam in composition, and too rocky for 
general tillage ; but producing the sweetest grass, and the 
choicest grain, and vegetables, where an arable spot gave 
room for their growth and cultivation. But such peach- 
es, and apples, and pears, and plums, and apricots, and 
cherries,—Sweet Water grapes, even, for so long ago 
as that, this pleasant flavored little foreign fruit was 
there cultivated—we have never since seen excelled ! 
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All these fruits grew. and ripened in abundance. They | 
shot up among the rocks in wonderful vigor, and produc- | 


ed their annual crops with scarcely ever a failure. 
Among the peaches were the Red and Yellow rare-ripes, 
the large Red-cheeked Mclocoton, the Grosse Mignonne, 
with its score of synonyms, the Snow, and various others, 
The present fashionable kinds—sprung from these choice 
old standard varieties—were not then known, but none 
better than they then were, have since been invented, 
or produced. 


No peach markets then existed as now. Pcople from 


the neighboring villages came then in the ripening sea- | 


son, and bonght and carried away hundreds of bushels 
for their own use; but there were no railroads in those 
days, (while now a railway runs just at the foot of the 
farm), scarcely a spring wagon, even, and no facilities for 
carrying these delicious fruits to a distant market. And 
there hung the peaches in their ripening luxuriance, 
plucked as they were wanted, or lying on the ground to be 
gathered as food for the pigs, or rotting there. In fact, the 
whole mountain slope, thereabouts, produced its luxuri- 
ant peaches and other fruits for many years, and possibly 
might do so, even to the present day, were the requisite 
pains taken in their cultivation. But its little value for 
general cultivation, and long ago passing out of the family 
of its original possessor, the farm has since mostly grown 
up to forest. 

Such declension of peach culture is but an example of 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of New England and New 
York localities, where fifty and more years ago the peach 
flourished in untold abundance. In scarcely any of those 
localities do they so flourish now. Many causes have 
been given for their decline, but on these we need not 
now treat. Peach culture has become a specialty. There 
are multitudes of localities scattered all over the country 
where peaches will still grow and flourish. In some the 
trees live and bear crops for only a few years—a dozen or 
so, at the utmost—in others they last forty or fifty, con- 
tinuing productive to the last. 

In the completion of his work, we wish the author had 
given a special chapter to amateur cultivation; that is, 
for the particular instruction of those having only a small 
bit of ground, aside from garden purposes, where they 
might cultivate some choice varictics, and where, al- 
though the soil or position be not the best for their 
development, they might still be coaxed into bearing. 
Yet even the amateur can draw sufficient instruction 
from the book to answer his chief purposes, although 
written mainly for the orchardist. 

We consider the peach in its perfection, plucked in its 
full ripeness from the boughs of the tree—not hard, and 
transported hundreds of miles until it acquires an aréi- 


Jicial softness, not ripeness—the choicest, most palatable, 


and most healthful fruit grown in our temperate climate. 
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Itcan be applied to a diversity of uses—aside from its 
eating when freshly ripened—in various processes of cook- 
ing—all contributing to our enjoyment and luxury. As 
an enthusiastic friend of onrs once said of the tomato 
“ They ard excellent, superlative, aye, VENEMENTLY good! ” 

We heartily thank Mr. Fulton for his little work, got 
up with so much care, while congratulating the peach- 
growing public on the opportunity of possessing a book 
so valuable to their occupation. 





aa pe 
Horse Papers for Farmers.—No, 8, 

A Wisconsin farmer writes that my estimate 
of the cost of raising horses is wrong, and that 
in his county it does pay to raise common stock, 
Here is his statement: ‘Our custom is to raise 
colts from our common farm mares that we 
work on the farm and on the road—good, sound 
animals worth from $150 to $250 each. We 
pay from $5 to $10 for service—usually $5, 
The colt follows its mother mostly from 8 to 4 
months; then, if we wish to sell, we get $35 to 
$50.. I sold one last fall for $35 that had 
traveled 750 miles on the road. Our colts gTow 
up on hay at about $5 per ton, and at 3 years 
old cost about $50, and will sell for from $100 
to $125, and for 4 to 5 years old, about $150 to 
$200. There are no $50 stock horses kept here, 
and no raising poor horses that cost $200 and 
selling them for $150. Every farmer that raises 
horses here raises them for gain, and he gets it, 
We have good horses that will weigh from 1,000 
Ibs. to 1,600 Ibs., and we raise them with about 
the same care that we do our cattle. We don't 
object to fancy horses for fancy men, but we 
want work horses, and we know that we can 
raise them cheaper than we can buy them. 

“A neighbor of mine has one of the so-called 
‘unk-head’ horses, he works him the year round 
and gets some $200 for his stock at $5 each.” 

It is an old saying that “circumstances alter 
cases,” and it is impossible to make any estimate 
of the cost of farming operations that will hold 
good over the whole land. Hay that costs $5 
per ton in Wisconsin, costs $25 per ton in this 
Vicinity; and, supposing the other items of the 
cost of raising a colt to vary in the same propor- 
tion, the colt that costs $50 in Wisconsin would 
cost $250, if raised in Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Consequently, so long as good horses can be 
bought at the West and shipped East, so as to 
be sold for $200, common stock grown on 
poorer land here, though at a greater outlay of 
money, will not sell for what it has cost to 
raise. So far as our correspondent objects to 
my figures, this explanation is sufficient. I beg, 
however, to tell him, that in the matter of 
“Iunk-heads” and “fancy horses,” he is mis- 
taken. He knows a certain class of horses that 
are capable of doing a satisfactory amount of 
work, and of which the offspring may be cheap- 
ly raised in that region of low-priced hay. Of 
course, in the absence of anything better, these 
horses are very good, and it is quite natural and 
quite proper that he should stand up for them, 
zealously, as he does. What I especially desire 
that he should understand is that, good as they 
are, he can get something much better if he 
will. From what I have seen of Wisconsin 
horses in the army, I should say that the better 
mares were admirable for breeding, and if this 
man and some of his neighbors will club to- 
gether and buy a thorough-bred, English run- 
ning horse of good quaiity, and will breed only 
to him, they may, by using good care in the 
selection of dams, not only bring New York 
horse-jockeys to Wisconsin to buy fine road 
teams, but they will produce a race of animals 
which, for the every-day hard work of the farm, 
will be vastiy superior to what they now 
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have; and the cost will be so little increased as 
not tobe appreciable. It is not necessary to 
have a “$50 stock horse ;” $500 will buy and 
Jand in Wisconsin a good thorough-bred stal- 
lion, that has proven a little too slow for racing. 
He can be put in the team and made to earn his 
living (without abuse of course); and 40 mares 
at $5 would make him profitable. The cost of 
the service has nothing to do with the value of 
the get; I mentioned $50 as the usual price. 
If the same blood can be had for $5, all the 
better,—and it can be. 

Why is it that farmers almost universally 
suppose, When improved stock is spoken of in 
an agricultural paper, that reference is made to 
“fancy stock?” There is no question, of course, 
that thorough-bred horses and their progeny 
are used for fancy purposes,—for races, for 
horse trots, and for swell driving—but what of 
that? They are so used because they have 
more speed, strength and endurance, can put 
forth tremendous exertion for a longer time, 
and have vastly greater pluck than cold-blooded 
horses have. These qualities are precisely 
what best fit them for the farmer’s use ;—not to 
hitch up with the best harness for Sundays and 
holidays, but to work before the plow and to 
haul heavy loads. Their briskness aad wiry- 
ness more than make up for their loss of size. 
Without knowing precisely the character of the 
farm horses used in Wisconsin, I assert without 
hesitation that a half-and-half cross between 
them and the thorough bred race-horse would 
commence hard work earlier in life, would go 
more miles in an hour, more hours ina day, 
more days in a year, and a good many more 
years in a life-time than the present stock; 
would be as easy to keep, and would haul as 
big loads and would be much more valuable as 
breeding mares. So, if you please, we will not 
consider it an argument to talk about “ fancy 
horses for fancy men.” These papers are, as 
they profess to be, written “for farmers,” and 
they are written by a farmer who believes that 
he knows what his brother farmers require, and 
is glad of an opportunity of telling them. It 
is not expected nor desired that they shall be 
accepted without question or criticism, but I 
would be glad to have them accepted in the 
spirit in which they are written, and to have 
my readers believe that in what I say I have no 
other motive than their profitable instruction ; 
and that I am writing not from theory, but 
from considerable experience and observation 
of horses of thorough-bred and other stock. 

If my life depended on my going a very long 
distance with a heavy load in the shortest pos- 
sible time, I would select a pair of racing mares 
in preference to the best “‘ work” horses I ever 
saw. Of course for work, a cross between the 
two would probably be still better. 

It has been objected that race-horses are too 
fast for cultivating among rows of corn. Some 
are and some are not. It is not the fastest 
horses that walk the fastest, and there would be 
the same chance for finding slow walkers in a 
racing stable, as among farm teams,—save there 
would be fewer Jame and stiff animals, 





Several correspondents have asked where they 
can buy thorough-bred stallions for moderate 
prices. There are several racing studs in dif- 


ferent parts of the country, where a number 
of colts are raised every year for the turf. A 
large proportion of these, when tried, prove too 
slow for racing, and although of the very choic- 
est blood, being unfit for the use for which they 
were intended, they ean be bought for the price 














of carriage and saddle-horses. These animals 
should, however, be selected with much care, as 
the absurd and pernicious custom of running 
very young horses is rapidly injuring the race, 
and much of the discarded stock is weedy, and 
totally unfit for farmers’ use. 

Another subscriber, who has been purchasing 
a very nice horse for pleasure driving, asks how 
such an animal should be fed and groomed.— 
There are all grades of care bestowed on such 
horses, from the most ordinary treatment, to that 
given by the owners of very valuable trotting 
stock, who keep a groom to each horse, and 
whose outfit of stable furniture costs a small for- 
tune for each stall. In Herbert’s Hints to Horse- 
keepers, there are two chapters, “ How to Feed 
a Horse,” and “How to Stable and Groom a 
Horse,” which occupy thirty pages, and which 
are the most complete statements on the subjects 
that I know of. It is not possible to condense 
within our limited space anything more than 
the principles of the feeding and grooming. 

As a general rule, too much food is given, and 
too large a proportion of it is hay. Ten lbs. of 
hay and twelve lbs. of oats constitute a good day’s 
fodder for a working horse, whether the work 
be fast or slow. Herbert says, “they should be 
fed with a lock of hay and half a pail of water 
the first thing in the morning on opening the 
stables; and when the stables have been aired, 
cleaned, and littered, should haye, after being 
thoroughly groomed, their other half pail of 
water, and, if they be not going out, four qts. of 
oats; and when they have eaten these, they may 
have about four or five lbs, of hay in their racks, 
and be left dark and quiet. If they be going 
out early, they should have six qts. of oats at 
their morning feed, and no hay. If they be 
standing in the stable, and not to be put to work 
until afternoon, they should be again watered, 
and have four qts. more at noon; and when they 
return at night, should be cleaned, watered, fed 
with oats, and have the remainder of their hay 
in their racks at night. This will be found am- 
ply sufficient to keep horses in good working 
condition, when no unusual labor is expected 
of them, and neither extraordinary turns of 
specd nor feats of endurance. Half a bushel of 
nicely washed carrots, given, 1 few at a time, 
every week, will be found to improve the coat, 
to be particularly beneficial to the stomach and 
wind, and to be very grateful to the animal; 
and, in weather, and in places where they can 
easily be provided, a few handfuls of green clo- 
ver, fine meadow grass, or maize * * * * give 
a kindly alterative to the system, keep the bow- 
els moderately open, and please the appetite of 
the animal.” A mash of stewed bran and oats 
once a week is also recommended. Such a 
mash is excellent after severe exertion,—and in 
case of unusual fatigue, a quart of ale may be 
added. Nitre and all drugs should be avoided, 
and new corn should never be fed. Old corn 
may be used, but not more than two-thirds as 
much as of oats. Never feed within an hour of 
working time, and work slowly at first to allow 
the bowels to be fully evacuated. Broken-wind 
is caused by too sharp work when the stomach 
is distended by food or water; founder by being 
overfed while hot or exhausted; “Colic and 
acute inflammation of the bowels from being 
freely watered and subjected to drafts of cold 
air, showers of rain, or being injudiciously 
bathed or washed after sharp work, when their 
stomachs are empty, and themselves craving a 
good dressing and a warm mash.” 


The harder the work, the morg abundant and 





nutritious shouldbe the feed ; hay should be di- 
minished, and oats increased to fourteen or six- 
teen qts., oras much as will be eaten. Water 
should never be given in alarge quantity short- 
ly before work, norat all when hot‘or very tired. 
At other hours it should be supplied often and 
in abundance. 

Youatt recommends that, whenever possible, 
horses should be groomed in the open air, 
whenever the weather is not too severe. It not 
only keeps the mangers and the food more 
cleanly, but the fresh air has a valuable, in- 
vigorating effect. The curry-comb should be 
used very lightly, so as not to inflict any pain; 
and if the brush be a soft one, it will only re- 
quire a little heavier hand to make it sufficient- 
ly effective. Even a hair cloth is sufficient with 
very thin-skinned horses. ‘The head should be 
dressed first, and it and the ears and the roots 
of the mane should be made thoroughly clean, 
before proceeding to the body and legs. Every 
part must be thoroughly cleansed of dust and 
dandruff; and the whole hide should be thor- 
oughly wisped all over with bunches of dry 
straw, until the coat is clean and glossy. 

Herbert thus closes his chapter on grooming 
—“it requires care, dexterity, exactness and 
honest application of work. It cannot be 
procured without some expense, or relied on 
without the active and intelligent supervision of 
the master; but without it, no stables can bein 
order,—no horses healthy, happy or in condi- 
tion for doing the work for the performance of 
which they are kept.” 

It is not, of course, to be expected that farm- 
ers will keep their horses in anything like the 
condition of pleasure teams; but they should 
always have the ideal of good grooming before 
them, and approach it as nearly as their circum- 
stances and their means will allow. It will 
undoubtedly pay for-any farmer to keep his 
team horses thoroughly clean from head to 
foot, having them well groomed twice a day; 
but of course in a large majority of cases this 
could only be done at a great sacrifice in other 
respects, for, where but little labor is kept, 
other work is often of more imperative conso- 
quence. In bad weather, however, when other 
work is not pressing, the horses should receive 
extra attention, and especially when they come 
in from their work cold, wet and muddy, 
should they be made thoroughly dry and com- 
fortable before being fed and littered down, 





Ogden Farm Papers—No. 9. 


Much trouble and disappointment has come 
from the deep plowing of Jast year’s cornfield, 
to which reference has been made in these pa- 
pers, and has obliged me to abandon soiling 
almost entirely for nearly the whole of July. If 
this field had been plowed only 5 or 6 inches 
deep, instead of 10, we would not only have had 
a much better crop of corn last year, but our 
broad stretch of oats for soiling would have 
been a good crop instead of a poor one, and the 
earliest sowed corn would have been ready to 
follow them closely, instead of hanging back 
for a couple of weeks, and only half growing at 
that. The oat crop amounted to very little, and 
the corn was so backward that if cutting from 
it had been commenced as early as intended, 
we would have run aground in a week. 

The clover, (20 acres), although a poor crop, 
in a measure helped us out by affording very 
fair pasturage for the cows to run upon. Inone | 
way and another we managed to squeeze along 
until the corn was large enough to be cut with 
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safety ; but as much of the late soiling corn is also 
on the deeply plowed land, we may come short 
again in the autumn, On the whole, we shall 
have done about as much pasturing as soiling 
this season, and shall suffer in consequence. 

All of this is very annoying but is not discour- 
aging. The land in clover, except where sea- 
weed was spread, (where the clip was pretty 
fair), was in a condition of unmitigated pover- 
ty, and it is, to-day, only necessary to look at 
that land, and imagine how much worse it was 
before it was drained, to find ample justification 
for the old name of the place: “ Poverty Farm.” 
These 20 acres were simply plowed up and seed- 
ed, because there was no time and no manure 
for anything more, and it will be a year or two 
yet, before we get fairly around to it. The deep 
plowing was a mistake that will not be made 
again; and another year’s manuring and cul- 
tivation will probably make a top-soil good 
enough to give plants a fair start, and enable 
them to take advantage of the final and per- 
manent benefits that deep plowing must cnsure 
even on such a soil as that of Ogden Farm. 

It has not been all bad luck with us this year, 
for the corn crop is first rate. It would not be 
modest, and probably not true, to say that this 
is the best field of corn in the county, but I see 
and hear of none better, here or elsewhere.— 
The growth is vigorous, the color strong, and 
the whole appearance most luxuriant, in spite of 
the drouth—thanks to subsoiling. It is too ear- 
ly yet to decide positively which treatment, as 
described in the April number, will have the best 
effect on the crop, because there was an interval 
of ten days between the first and the last plant- 
ing, and time counts for a great deal in the 
growth of corn. Nothing can be determined 
until near the end of the season, when the later 
planting shall have compketed its growth; but the 
present indications are -very strong in favor of 
the narrow strip that was plowed in the fall, 
some time after the manure had been spread.— 
One thing is very evident: the corn is decidedly 
better where cow manure was used than where 
we applied horse manure. This, I take it, does 
not indicate that cow manure is better than 
horse manure—only that the latter is diluted by 
so much straw that less actual manure was ap- 
plied. It is with no little satisfaction that I offer 
this cornfield for a sample of what Ogden Farm 
can do, and give notice that in due time, (and by 
perfectly legitimate means), I shall make the 
whole farm equally good. 

Probably the most unsatisfactory thing about 
the position of any farmer who attempts to 
diverge from the old trail is, that for every 
word “of encouragement, he gets ten sneers, and, 
although people are not usally so rude as to say 
disagreeable things to one’s face, there will be 
ten men to call him a fool where there is one to 
help him with kind words, This can be en- 
dured—but to have the whole race of detractors 
transformed into old adherents as soon as one 
does succeed, takes away one great source of the 
satisfaction that success ought to bring. I know 
more than one man who insisted, three years 
ago, that my Jand could not, by any possible 
means, be made to grow “nothin,’—also that 
there was no use in draining it, for the land was 
too poor to raise a crop if it was drained. Now 
I always supposed that I had good healthy op- 
ponents in these men, opponents that it wauld 
be a sort of triumph to convince of their error. 
I met one of them the other day on the road :— 

Mornin’, fine wi aaa weather. Pretty good 
crop of corn you’ye got this year. I allus 
knowed you would. Just what that-farm want- 











“a. 4 ilies said desiaen! eid manure ‘a tell on 
that land quicker ’n on most any other. It 
never had no chance you see,—so awful wet 
and poor.” 

Idon’t mean to imply that these men, any 
more than my neighbors generally, had any ill 
feeling toward me, and I suppose they are pret- 
ty good fellows in their way. The great trouble 
with them is, that they have ridden on one rail 
so long, that it rather shocks them to suggest 
that there is any better way to get along, and 
when the way is shown them, they are ashamed 
to confess that they have not always known it. 

Let me repeat that, in what I have said about 
deep plowing, I refer only to a few soils. I 
firmly believe that in avery large majority of 
cases it would be a source of immediate benefit, 
and there is no doubt that in all cases the ulti- 
mate result will be good. Wherever the subsoil 
is dry, that is, where it is not saturated during 
the greater part of the year, and where it has a 
mealy, gravelly consistence, it will do to bring 
it up little by little, even without additional ma- 
nuring; and with a good manuring, probably 
two or three inches at a time would do no 
harm. But-where the subsoil is, as mine was, a 
slimy, blue, cheesy paste, for weeks after every 
heavy rain, where the chemistry of the earths 
has long been getting ready to re-convert it to 
stone, where no air and no vegetation have 
helped to ameliorate its condition, it would be 
wise for enthusiastic young farmers to avoid 
pitching into it, pell-mell, and bringing up such 
a quantity of unhealthy material as will poison 
and stunt everything they attempt to grow.— 
This is one of the cases in which we must make 
haste slowly. 


One of this season’s ventures has resulted 
somewhat unfavorably. I paid a very high 
price for an imported English sow, with a pedi- 
gree like a race-horse’s, and supposed to be with 
pig to a famous English boar. Time came and 
time went, and we have no litter of pigs to show 
for our money, only one.splendid sow that has 
to be boxed up and sent by Express 250 miles, 
to find a boar suitable for her service. On the 
other hand, we have a fine litter of Essex pigs, 
which are good enough to compensate in part 
for our disappointment. 





The plan of keeping a record of the morning 
and evening milking commends itself more and 
more to our approval. The amount of labor is 
trifling ; it really delays nothing. In addition 
to the advantages noticed in the last of these 
papers, we find that it insures clean milking.— 
Each girl seems ambitious to have her own cows 
appear well on the record; or if, through haste 
or carelessness, she neglects to strip any animal, 
itis pretty sure to be detected by a comparison 
of the weight with the previous record. Of 
course there are considerable variations growing 
out of different causes, but as a rule, each cow 
will give a pretty uniform quantity, and if there 
is a falling off from this, the foreman naturally 
looks to see what isthe matter. If there were 
to be a neglect of clean milking, he would be 
quite certain to notice it. At the end of the 
week, I take away the sheet, add up the total 
yield of each cow, divide it by 7 for the daily 
average, add up the total yield of the herd, put 
down the amount of butter made that week, and 
write a memorandum of the kind and quality of 
the feed for the whole or any part of the week. 
The paper is then laid away in a drawer with 
its predecessors. There is not much benefit to 
be derived from keeping such a record for a 
single week, but if it is faithfully kept during 
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the seven years 3 tha ut i ‘Ontta Pasta experi- 
ment is still to continue, it will furnish material 
for a most valuable treatise on Dairy Feeding, 
It will show the comparative results of soiling 
and pasturing, of steaming, of raw feeding, ana 
of root feeding; and as both winter and summer 
we shall undoubtedly use a variety of food, it 
will give very good ground for ¢ deciding the rela. 
tive values of each, and what is of much im- 
portance, will show whether it is best to change 
the food frequently, or to find out what gives the 
most nutriment for its cost, and stick to that 
alone as long as possible. 

In short, it will furnish a very strong argu- 
ment on the side of the book-farming people; 
for he would be a self-conceited farmer indeed, 
who would deny the superiority of such a posi- 
tive record as this, to his own notched stick of 
personal impressions and traditional reports, 

I have done something to advance the use of 
wooden water-pipes, and I still think they have 
some decided advantages; but for use under a 
head of 30 feet or more, they must be selected 
with much more care than is usual. If every 
piece were chosen for its freedom from knots 
and checks, I think that the 1’|. inch pipe, 
(which is 4 inches square, outside,) would stand 
under a head of 50 feet or more, —but taking the 
run of a pile—weaknesses will be overlooked, 
which may make much trouble. The worst of 
it is, that there is no way to take out a defective 
section and putin a fresh one; so it becomes 
necessary to saw out the leaking portion, and to 
make a rather costly patch with iron and Jead 
pipes. Any one who will bear these facts in 
mind, may safely use this excellent pipe, and 
even the most defective picces may be used for 
carrying water down a slope,—where there is no 
head,—as from a spring to a horse-trough. If 
kept constantly wet, and if it be not destroyed 
by too heavy a strain, it is much the most dura- 
ble of all pipe, as wood that is so saturated with 
water that the air cannot enter its pores, is not 
in the least affected by decay. 





A Western subscriber, referring to my doubt 
about the profit of corn raising, says: “I plant- 
ed three to five acres of corn each year for 12 
years past, 4 feet apart cach way, and beans one 


way. My beans pay for all the work on the 
corn. Sold from five acres last year $36. One 
year, from one acre, raised 74 bushels of shelled 


corn, worth that year $1.12?|2. Sold the beans 
for $16; had 800 pumpkins. The crop was 
worth as follows: corn $83.25, beans $16, corn 
fodder $8, pumpkins $8. Total $115.25. Good 
farming pays.” 

My doubt was not whether it pays to grow 
corn at the West, but here atthe East. Thirty- 
six dollars won't pay for the labor on five acres of 
corn here, nor, by avery great deal, for the large 
amount of expensive manure we have to use. 
Neither can we be sure of 74 bushels to the acre, 
nor of 9 York shillings a bushel. Neither can 
my Western friend by a great deal, for that mat- 
ter. My doubt was based on the idea that so 
long as corn is largely raised where it will grow 
without manure, and whence the cost of freight 
to us is low, we can better afford to buy than to 
raise. I still think Iam right, but will not be 
too sure of it until I can figure on my very good 
crop of this year. One argument in favor of 
giving up the crop is that it would release labor 
that can be profitably used in other ways. 

With my friend’s final statement I fully agree. 
“Good farming pays.” But there cannot be 
any really good farming at the East with- 
out a large outlay for niahure in some form. 
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Cross-breeds and Grades, 





The distinction between cross-bred animals 
and grades is so seldom insisted upon, that we 
are inclined to define the terms when used in 
connection. “Grades” among neat-stock, sheep 
and swine, are animals which have thorough. 
pred sires, with 
more or less, or al- 
together common 
blood on the side of 
the dam; while a 
cross-bred animal 
has both sire and 
dam thorough-bred, 
but of different’ 
breeds; or it traces 
its blood on both 
sides to thorough- 
bred stock of differ- 
ent breeds. Thus, 
if a common cow 
has a heifer calf by 
a Shorthorn bull, 
the calf is a half- 
grade = Shorthorn, 
and her calf, by a 
bull of the same 
pure breed, would 
be a three-quarter- 


grade Shorthorn. 
The next grade 
would be seven- 


eighths, the next fifteen-sixteenths, ete.—Any 
pure-blood cow, crossed with a pure bull of 
another breed, produces a cross-breed, which, 
crossed with a full-blood or another cross-breed, 
would represent no gradation of blood, but be a 
cross-breed still, combining and exhibiting with 
considerable distinctness, the characters of its dif. 
ferent parent breeds, or the predominating ones. 
In the case of grade animals, the common or 
native characteristics are often almost lost in the 
halfor three-quarter 7 
grades, except per- 
haps some long-cul- 
tivated points, like 
the milking quali- 
ties of good, old, 
native cows, which 
are often intensified 
in their grade off- 
spring. This issup- 
posed to show the 
strength of the vital 
power of the breed, 
which has, as it 
were, accumulated 
through many gen- 
erations. By theuse, 
then, of thorough- 
bred sires, we are 
enabled to repro- 
duce their valuable 
characteristics in 
their grade stock 
with great certain- 
ty. Inferior speci- 
mens always occur 
among herds of pure stock. These must be sold 
at low prices, or sent to the shambles. They may, 
however, if females, be used to great advantage 
often in breeding cross-breeds. Asa rule, none 
but excellent animals should be used as sires of 
either thorough-breds, grades, or cross-breeds. 
To illustrate the successful combination of the 
traits and points of widely differing breeds, we 
introduce the three-year-old heifer Lizey Huyck, 
bred by Robert Trimper, of Valatie, N. Y. She 
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is the result of a preconcerted plan of crossing, 
whereby Mr. Trimper designed to produce good 
size, feeding capacity, and constitution, and a 
great yield of milk of high quality. His success 
in this and several other experiments has been 
very uniform. Lizzy Huyck is out of a pure 


Shorthorn cow, (Lady Gifford), a deep milker; 


pees 
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CROSS-BRED HEIFER, “LIZZIE HUYCK.” 
and by a cross-bred bull, which was out of a 
Shorthorn and Ayrshire cow, and by a pure Jer- 
sey bull, This makes the heifer, Lizzy Huyck, 
7]. Shorthorn by the dam, "|, Shorthorn, '|s Ayr- 
shire, and 7], Jersey by the sire—or, to state it 
differently, §|, Shorthorn, "|, Jersey, and *|, Ayr- 
shire. She calved January 8d, 1870. The first 
trial was begun January 11th; the week follow- 
ing she gave an average of 14 quarts of milk a 
day, and made 11 pounds of butter. 


——— ~ 


THE SMALL HARVEST MOUSE.—(Leeithrodon hunvilis.) 
trial was begun February 8th; she gave 16 quarts 
of milk a day, and made 12'|, pounds of butter. 
The cost of food, which consisted of “hay, 
corn-stalks, and ground feed” for the first week, 
was about 33 cts. a day, which, with butter at 
45 to 55 cts, a pound, paid very well. For the 
second trial, the feed cost 49 cts. a day. Other 
trials vere not made, as the milk avas required 
for use, The engraving is from a photograph, and 
represents the points of the Shorthorn with 
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those of the Ayrshire, while the quarter of Jersey 
blood seems to disappear, to show in the pail. 
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Our Native Mice 
cess 

The mouse which is best known, on account 
of its frequency in our houses, is a native of the 
old world, and be- 
longs to a different 
genus from any of 
our native species. 
We are accustomed 
to speak of wild 
mice, or field mice, 
as if there were but 
one, whereas there 
are over fifty differ- 
entspecies described 
by naturalists. Some 
of these are found 
from Labrador to 
the Southern States, 
while others are of 
very local occur- 
rence. The explora- 
tions of the far West 
and of the Pacific 
Coast have, within 
a few years, greatly 
increased: the num- 
ber known to sci- 
ence. The genera 
are mainly distin- 
guished by the structure of the teeth. There 
are some twenty species of Field Mice belonging 
to the genus Arvicola. About fifteen of White- 
footed Mice, Hesperomys—and four of Harvest 
Mice, Reithrodon. The Harvest Mice have short, 
hairy ears and tail, and the upper incisor teeth 
have a longitudinal channel along the front face, 
The one figured is the Little Harvest Mouse of 
South Carolina and some other of the Southern 
It is about 24 inches 
Jong from the nose 
to the tail, which 
is shorter than the 
head znd body. The 
color isreddish-gray 
above, yellowish- 
white below, witha 
buff - colored _ line 
separating the col- 
ors of the back and 
the under surface. 
It builds a nest upon 
the surface of the 
ground, among the 
long grass, using 
as a material, soft 
and withered grass. 
This species is not 
considered particu- 
larly injurious to 
the farmer, as the 
stores in its nests 
have been found to 
be mainly the seeds 
of wild grasses. 
Some of the. wild 
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mice are very destructive to young fruit and 
other trees, by girdling them during the wiater. 


Manure in Pastures, 


As a rule, the droppings of cattle in pastures 
are not spread, They fertilize a yery small 
space, and the grass grows so rankly, that the 
cattle will not touch it, until they are forced by 
hunger, These little green blotches are noticed 
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jn every cow pasture, There is a loss of food 
for at least two years by this neglect. If the 
manure were spread every fal} or spring, as it 
js in meadows, it would cover a very large 
gpace and become immediately available, At 
Jeast ten times as much surface would feel 
the effects of the manure, and the grass would 
all he cropped, and returned again to the 
soil, and be made immediately available, We 
know of an old firmer whe preaches and prac- 
tises-the beating of dung in pastures. His 
neighbors laugh at him for his hobby; but we 
yatice that his pastures Jaugh with cloyer blos- 
soms, that his cattle are fat, and that his bank 
account laughs with greenbacks—so the laugh- 
jing is not allon one side. We have thought 
there was some connection, possibly, between 
the half-dozen dung mauls under his shed, and 
the roll of greenbacks in his wallet. Until we 
get ready to adopt the policy of Ogden Farm, 
and abolish pastures by soiling and steaming, it 
will he safe to spread the manure in our pastures. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 81. 
= 

This spring I seeded down twenty-five acres 
of winter wheat with clover, and as much more 
spring barley and oats, and for the first time in 
my experience it is apparently an absolute fail- 
ure. The wheat ought to have been seeded a 
month earlier; but I wanted to harrow it with 
Thomas’ smoothing harrow, and waited until 
the land was dry enough. 
well underdrained, but there isa great variety 
af sails; and by the time the whole field was 
dry enough to harrow, the clayey portions had 
became so hard that the harrow made no im- 
pression on them. 
May. The weather was very hot and dry and 
continued sa for over six weeks, We had no 
rain of any consequence, and there was not 
moisture enough on the surface of the land to 
germinate the clover seed. Had I sown the 
secd a manth earlier it would probably have 
caught; or, at the time of sowing, if we had 
gone over the field first with a heavy pair of 
common harrows, and thoroughly broken the 
erust, and then sowed the clover sced and fol- 
lowed with the smoothing harrow, the clover 
would have had & much better chance. No 
matter how severe these early spring drouths 
may be, the soil an inch or two beneath the sur- 
face is quite moist. If we could break up this 
crust, the fine-toothed smoothing harrow would 
reduce it toa proper tilth, and it would then 
retain the moisture much better, This loose 
soil on the surface would act as 8 mulch. 

“What will I do with the land where the 
clover has missed?” The barley land J will 
plow up and sow to winter wheat and seed 
down in the spring. The prospects are now 
that wheat will bring a good price for a year 
or two to come, The wheat land I would 
serve in the same way if it was rich enough. 
I have not yet given up all hope that the 
clover has not entirely missed. I once had my 
wheat stubble at harvest look almost destitute 
of clover, but we had a good rain soon after- 
wards and the clover came up and proved to 
be quite thick enough. What I propose to do 
is this: I have a good pile of well-rotted ma- 
nure in the yard, and I will put fifteen loads per 
acre on the wheat stubble and harrow it two 
or three times with the smoothing harrow. If 
the clover is there, this will help it to grow. 
will let it lie until next spring, and if there is 
clover enough I shall either pasture it or mow 








The field is pretty | 


This was the first week in | 








it for hay and afterwards for seed. But if not, 
I will plow it up and plant corn. “ Why not 
sow it to barley and seed it down?” For this 
reason; After much labor I have succeeded in 
making this field clean. But on a dirty farm 
like mine the manure still contains quantities 
of weed seeds, and if I should spread it on the 
land for wheat or barley the weeds would grow 
and I should have no opportunity of destroying 
them before they went toseed, The land would 
become as foul as before, and I should never 
succeed in getting the farm clean. This spring 
I sowed two acres of Anautka spring wheat, 
and wishing to give it a good chance I put on 
a liberal dressing of manure and plowed it in. 
The Jand was quite clean, but the weeds came 
up by the million and almost choked out the 
wheat. What wheat there -is, however, is 
splendid. 

It is no use spending time and labor in clean- 
ing land if we sow weed seeds on it in the ma- 
nure, and then let the weeds grow and go to 
seed. As long as our manure is full of foul 
seeds we must apply it as a top-dressing on 
grass land. Iam inclined to think the best way 
is, to put it on a one or two-year-old clover sod 
early in the fall, and pasture the field the next 
summer. The seeds will germinate and the 
young plants will be eaten and kept from going 
to seed. Then the next spring plow up if de- 
sired, and plant to corn, Cultivate thoroughly 
and the weeds will be destroyed on nearly all 
the light soils, 

In England, where one-fourth of the arable 
land is devoted to turnips, the manure is princi- 
pally applied to this crop. Paradoxical as it 
may seem, while the turnip is the great reno- 
vating crop of British agriculture it requires and 
receives more manyre and more thorough cul- 
tivation than any other crop in the rotation, 
The turnips are all consumed on the farm, and 
the fattening sheep are allowed all the turnips 
they will eat and a pound of oil-cake per day, 
and clover hay in addition, So the more tur- 
nips there are grown the more oil-cake is there 
fed out, and the more and richer manure is 
there made. 

In this country, as yet, clover and grass are 
almost our only renovating crops. Should we 
not make it a point to increase their, growth as 
much as possible? If by the application of 
manure to wheat we double the crop, we sell 
the wheat and that, with the exception of the 
extra straw, Is the end of the benefit. But if 
we apply the manure to grass or clover and 
double the crop, we have double the hay to 
feed out, and double the pasture; a manure 


| heap at least twice as large, and in the end 


double wheat and other grain crops also. To 
get the full benefit, however, of the system of 
manuring our grass and clover, we must learn 
to make « profit out of the animals consuming 
it. And to do this we must pay more attention 
to breeding cattle and sheep that will grow 
rapidly on nutritious food. We must raise cat- 
tle and sheep to which we can afford to feed 
our oil-cake at home instead of sending it to 
England. When root culture is extensively 
adopted, as it probably will be when the Chinese 
are here to do the work, we shall apply our 
manure to this crop; but in the meantime there 
is no reason why we should not make an effort 
to grow more and richer grass. With us rich 
grass must be the basis of good farming. 

A farmer in Hamilton Co., Ohio, asks, me if 
I know of any crop that he can grow for feed- 
ing pigs, that with the same labor will be as 
profitable as Indian corn. ‘“ We are here,” he 
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writes, “in the center of the corn-growing belt, 
of the U.S. No crop begins to pay like corn 
on good land. 60 bushels of shelled corn, 
per acre Is a frequent crop. I have grown 7%, 
and I have seen 90 grown on this farm on a 
sixteen-acre field, when it belonged to my father, 
I have never grown it myself. But we cannot 
raise corn on the same ground forever, Many- 
have tried it, and now only raise 30 bushels per 
acre in a good year, and from 0 to 15 in a bad 
one, If we raise oats we get 25 or 80 busliels ; 
barley and wheat, 20 bushels; potatoes, 100 bush- 
els; hay, 1"[2 tons; clover, perhaps 2 tons, or 
will pasture six hogs five months, all on ground 
that will raise 60 bushels of: corn per acre, If 
the land will not produce that, the other crops 
will bein proportion, You will readily see that 
cornis the most profitable; next, clover pastured 
to hogs; next, clover hay; next, other hay. 
Now, as I only wish to raise a little wheat or 
barley for the sake of the straw, a little oats for 
the same reason, and to feed my horses, and I 
cannot well put all the rest of my Jand in corn 
and clover, can you tell me of any crop that 
will approximate to corn for hog feed, and not 
cost more than $10 per acre to raise it? I wish 
to feed out everything I grow on my own land, 
For this reason I keep sheep to eat up the 
clover hay. Now, as a hog pays so much more 
for all he eats than any other animal and I can 
not put my whole farm in corn, I wish to grow 
something to take the place of corn to feed to 
pigs.’—I know of no such crop. Instead of 
looking for some other plant we should direct 
our efforts to bring up the fertility of the soil to, 
the capacity of the climate. If the climate is, 
capable of producing 90 bushels of shelled corn 
per acre, our aim should be to bring up the ca- 
pacity of the soil to that point. To “feed out 
everything that is grown on the farm,” is the 
true course. But it is well to inquire what 
crops when grown and fed out, will most enrich 
the land. It does not follow that because an 
acre of corn will produce more pork than an 
acre of clover, that the corn is ultimately the 
most profitable. If the clover will add 20 or 
30 bushels to the following crop of corn, it may 
well be that the clover is the more profitable 
crop. ‘‘My present rotation,” our correspond- 
ent continues, “is Ist year, corn; 2d year, 
corn; 3d year, corn; 4th year, oats or spring 
barley; 5th year, wheat or fall barley ; 6th year, 
timothy or clover mown, or the latter pastured 
with hogs; 7th year, timothy mown or pastured, 
clover pastured; 8th year, corn, &c. I apply 
my manure (always composted) to the clover or 
meadow its first winter, so as to increase the 
second year’s crop. By the above rotation, out 
of 140 acres of arable land, I can have 60 in 
corn every year. I grind and cook all my corn 
before feeding it to the pigs.’—I have an idea 
that this man is a capital farmer, and I do not 
feel like suggesting any change in his manage- 
ment. An intelligent man on the ground can 
always judge better than one unacquainted 
with all the details and circumstances of the 
case. Theoretically, however, he certainly does 
not grow clover enough. 

A crop of corn of 60 bushels per acre, 56 lbs. 
to the bushel, contains in the grain, 60 lbs. of 
nitrogen, and in the stalks, cobs, &c., say 30 Ibs. 
more, or 90 Ibs, in all. A crop of clover, equal 
to two tons of hay per acre, contains 100 lbs. 
of nitrogen; and we may assume that the second 
growth of clover (the same year) would on good 
land be equal to another ton of hay, containing 
say 50 Ibs. more, and if we assume that the 
roots of the clover contain only 30 lbs., we have 
180 lbs. of nitrogen as the result of a year’s 
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growth of clover, as compared to 90 Ibs, as the 
result of a year’s growth of corn, Now, when 
both crops are consumed on the farm, we shall 
not be far wrong in assuming that the manure 
from the acre of clover (including the roots left 
in the soil) is worth as much again as the ma- 
nure from the acre of corn. And the same 
may be said of peas, A crop of peas of 80 
bushels per acre will afford manure, including 
stalks, worth as much as a crop of corn, includ- 
ing stalks, of 60 bushels per acre. If the ofimate 
is capable of producing 90 bushels of shelled 
corn per acre, provided the soil is rich enough, 
T think that until this point is attained, I should 
grow less corn and more peas and clover; and 
I would keep fewer pigs and more sheep. 


A farmer in St. Joseph, Mo., writes: ‘ Will 
you please tell me through the Agriculturist, 
why so many sows die farrowing, and what is 
best to do for them to prevent its occurrence ? 
As many as half a dozen have died in this im- 
mediate neighborhood, although they seemed 
as healthy as ysual,”"—And a gentleman from 
Canada writes me that there has been an unu- 
sual mortality among the pigs this season all 
through the Provinee. The wander to me is, 
not that so many pigs die, but that so many 
survive the wretched treatment that they re- 
ceive. But I must be careful what I say on this 
point, for I have just received a letter froma 
Doctor in Tennessee, censuring me very severe- 
ly for saying that I was “not sorry that hog- 
cholera and other fatal diseases are on the in- 
crease.” And indeed I must say that I rather 
regret making such a remark. Noone has a 
keener sympathy for a farmer who loses an 
animal than I have. I, myself, have lost too 
many horses, cattle, and sheep, not to know 
how sad a thing it is to see any of our domestic 
animals die. It is not merely the money loss, 
severe as that sometimes is; and the pain is 
greatly aggravated by the feeling that something 
has been neglected that might have warded off 
the disease or prevented the accident. So when 
I wrote the atrocious sentiment that the Doctor 
quotes, I did not really mean what I said. I 
fancy that just at that moment a whiff of air 
from a dirty hog pen must have reached me, or 
some wretched, half-starved, mongrel sow must 
have got into {he garden or snapped up a whole 
coop of chickens. No, Iam not glad that dis- 
eases are on the increase, but I shall certainly 
be very glad if they produce a change in our 
management of pigs. This Tennessee Doctor 
says that the disease is not inherited, which I 
am very glad to hear; and that it is not caused 
by high feeding nor low feeding, but simply and 
solely by compelling or allowing the pigs to 
sleep week after week and month after month 
ju the same bed with no change of bedding. 
He thinks little can be done to cure the disease, 
but much to prevent it. ‘The old beds,” he 
says, “should be destroyed and new ones made 
occasionally, Throw lime into their beds once a 
week. Give them sulphur and lime in their 
food once a week. These remedies with a suf- 
ficiency of feed, well administered, will suffice 
to keep them healthy.”—After all, the Doctor 
andI do not differ essentially. What I rec- 
ommended was to keep the pigs themselves 
clean, the pens, bedding and troughs clean, to 
give them what ashes, salt, superphosphate, or 
sulphur they will eat of their own accord, to 
let them have the run of a clover pasture, with 
access to fresh water at all times. Or if neces- 


sarily confined, let the pens be large and well 
ventilated, and cleaned out every day, using 
vienty of that cheapest and best of all disin- 
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fectants, dry earth, Cleanliness with proper 
food and regular feeding, would do more to pre- 
vent diseases than all the medicine in the world. 


My Diehl wheat turned out better than I ex- 
pected, It was thin on the ground and the 
straw was short, and it looked as though it 
would not yield over 20 bushels per acre. We 
thrashed as we drew it in from the field. We 
commenced at ten minutes to three P. M., and 
by night had the whole field of ten acres 
thrashed. We had 276 bushels, and there are 
the second rakings still to thrash, which will 
probably bring the yield up to 29 bushels per 
acre. The field is the one I “ fall-fallowed” in 
the autumn of 1868. It was sown to spring 
barley in 1869, and yielded about 50 bushels 
per acre. It was then plowed and sown to 
Winter wheat without any manure. It was in 
fine order, but the heavy growth of barley 
straw in the wet season of 1869, took the lion’s 
share of the plant-food, rendered available by 
the fallowing, and left the soil too poor fora 
good crop of wheat. All that was needed to 
have given me 40 or 50 bushels per acre was a 
little manure, The season, the variety of wheat, 
and the mechanical condition of the land were 
all capable of producing sucha crop, and I shall 
not be satisfied until I get my land rich enough 
to average 40 bushels in a good season. 

When you have force enough, and the grain 
is dry enough to grind, thrashing wheat as drawn 
in from the field, is, I think, much the better 
plan, If you have barn room enough, thrash 
outside and put the straw in the barn. I could 
not have put that wheat into a stack or into the 
barn any faster than we drew it to the machine, 
and there is consequently no greater risk from 
the weather. If a shower comes on, you are 
stopped just as effectually in the one case as in 
the other. It requires two teams and three 
wagons—one wagon at the machine, one going 
back and forth, and one in the field—one man 
to pitch, two to load, and one to unload. And 
in thrashing from a stack or mow, it always 
takes two men and sometimes three, to get the 
grain to the machine. So that one or two extra 
men are all that are required to thrash as you 
draw in from the field. And yet I have known 
large farmers draw wheat into the barn one 
day and thrash it the next! If wheat, and 
more especially barley, is stacked or put into 
the barn, it should not be thrashed until it has 
got through “sweating.” 

In this section we shall have a splendid crop 
of apples. The trees are loaded, and _ the fruit, 
where the orchards have not been neglected, is 
large and remarkably fair and free from spots. 
Even Virgalieu pears, on vigorous growing 
trees, are, in some cases, as large and fair as they 
used to be twenty years ago. My Northern 
Spy apple orchard, next to the Cotswold lambs, 
is my pet and delight. And all the more so, be- 
c:.use the variety has been generally condemn- 
ed by the farmers in the neighborhood, as un- 
profitable. Scores of people have urged me 
to graft the trees with Baldwins, but I recollect- 
ed the decision arrived at many years ago at a 
Pomological meeting held during the State 
Fair at Saratoga, where this variety was under 
discussion. I think it was J, J. Thomas, who 
summed up the different opinions expressed, in 
his usual terse and happy way: ‘It is a long 
time in coming into bearing, but worth waiting 
for.’ I have between two and three hundred 
trees, and if they do well they will afford a nice 
little income. There is a horse barn on ong 


side of the orchard, and the manure from it | 


-growth to throw them into bearing, 





finds its way to some of the trees near it. These 
trees are not only larger and more vigorous, 
with darker foliage, but also came into bearing 
earlier and had far more and better fruit than 
those not so favored. ‘‘ You should check their 
” was ad- 
vice frequently given. Depend upon it, a bet- 
ter way is to thin out the tops freely, and give 
the roots a liberal. supply of plant-food. If 
kept in grass, which may or may not be the 
better plan, top-dress witli manure every year 
and keep the grass closely cropped by sheep. 
To keep an orchard in grass and remove the hay 
is suicidal. To keep it in. grass and top-dress 
liberally, and consume the grass on the land, it 
strikes me must be quite as good for the trees as 
plowing and cropping the orchard—and I do not 
see Why it would not be as good for them as if 
the land was kept fallow. But do not forget to 
top-dress every year. My sheep do not touch 
the trees; they eat up every wormy apple that 
falls, and are in every way better than pigs. 

A Western farmer crossed a thorough-bred 
Essex sow with a Chester White, and had a 
very uneven and every way undesirable litter of 
pigs.) I do not know what else he could expect. 
He says he will for the future confine himself 
to the thorough-bred Essex, and will not cross 
these breeds again, Had he crossed the other 
way he would have had a different result. This 
mania for crossing without a distinct object, is 
sheer folly. One of my neighbors had a large, 
coarse, Chester County sow that he crossed 
with a thorough-bred Essex, and had a splendid 
litter of pigs. A young sow from this litter was 
again crossed with a thorough-bred Essex, and 
now has a litter of three-quarter bloods that 
are “perfect beauties.” 

Of all poor crops, save us froma poor crop of 
barley. I am no worse off than my neighbors, 
for many of them have had to cut their barley 
with scythes or with the mowing machine. It 
was too short to be cut with a reaper. I plowed 
under a heavy growth of clover last fall, and 
sowed the land to barley this spring without 
plowing, merely cultivating the surface. Geddes 
said I should have no barley—the land would 
be so rich. But I told him there was no danger 
of that, and soit has proved. I have not yet 
thrashed, but I do not believe it will go over 25 
bushels per acre. The trouble was, that we had 
so much rain in the spring, the barley” could 
not be sown in good season, 





Those farmers are fortunate, as sensible peo- 
ple usually are, who sowed their timothy seed 
on the wheat last fall, instead of waiting to sow 
it with the clover in the spring. Nearly all the 
spring sown timothy and clover in this section 
is a comparative failure, and farmers are plow- 
ing their wheat stubble and going to sow wheat 
again, I have known instances where the sec- 
ond crop of wheat was better than the first, es- 
pecially on rather heavy soil. The land was 
plowed immediately after harvest, and thorough- 
ly cultivated and harrowed at intervals until it 
was time to sow; then plowed again, and the 
seed drilled in. 

Never was there a better season for corn. The 
weather has been so hot that corn on good 
land has made an astonishing growth. The 
Deacon has been hoeing and cultivating with 
unusual energy, and some parts of his field are 
splendid; but he has half an acre or so of clay 
land where the crop is nearly a failure, and 
this will pull down the average. T tell him 
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it is about time to commence to fatten that 
turkey. He acknowledges that I shall have 
more fodder, but does not despair of beating me 
on ears. I have drilled in about half of my 
field, and planted the other in hills, As yet the 
drilled portion is decidedly ahead—probably be- 
cause it was drilled in earlier. . 


ss 
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Labor Saving in Churning. 
entbeipbcce 
Contrivances to lessen Jabor in churning have 
been, and are, many and various, from the Euro- 
pean peasant’s plan of lashing a jug of cream on 
————————z_ each side of a wheel of 
his cart, in which the 
cream was found to be 
butter on returning 
from market,to the most 
improved “Blanchard.” 
Mr. A. Kemler, with a 
commendable desire to 
relieve his wife of some 
of the labor of churn- 
ing, made the con- 
trivance here exhibited, 
which works well. The 
affuir is easily under- 
stood by the accompa- 
nying engraving. Two 
bent levers of iron, (a), 
to the long arms of 
ATTACHMENT TO CHURN. which are attached 
wooden “heads,” (0), which receive the ends 
of the two dasher handles, and. in which 
they are fastened securely by thumb screws, 
are suspended from the ceiling by a piece of 
joist, (¢). From the short arms of the levers, 
wires are attached, connecting them to treadles. 
Thus the churn is worked by the feet. The 
weight of the heads is sufficient to cause the 
dashers to go down, but were this not the case, 
as it might not be, were the cream very thick, 
cords extending from each treadle to the long 
arm of the lever, raiset by the other, would 
obviate the difficulty, It would be necessary 
for such cords to be attached at points as far 
from the fulcrum as the length of the short arm, 
A Farmer’s Barn. 
i 

Gentlemen of wealth and city mercnants who 
have $15,000 to $40,000 to invest in a barn, 
have plans enoug. offered to their inspection, 
and they are the very ones who need none, be- 
cause they employ a city architect for $1,000 or 
more to draw the plans, make the corrections, 
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that they have the right stuff. They will saan 
winter evenings hewing treenails, and planning 
conveniences, and when spring comes are ready 
to go-a-head, have a raising and shortly a barn. 

There are many good things about the old- 
fashioned barn, with its stalls for cattle and horses 
on each side of the barn floor—with its barn 
yards and sheds, and big lofts, and deep bays.— 
Barn cellars are good too—and 














ty ” ie’ great manure ‘faotory. A liquid ma- 
nure pit is provided for in the barn-yard, There 
is room under the shed for the manure likely to 
accumulate in summer from the cows, but fing 
ing the winter it should be regularly laid up 
around the pump, and kept ferme nting, 

Tf the raising of roots is followed exte nsively 
on any farm where a cellar can not be dug— 
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it is best to have them, if possible. ie. Sige 
| HORSE { 
The horse-fork makes the deep . _a,f = 6F = 80x i Samer 
bays less attractive, and so " pein mm PASSAGE , | _ 
modern innovations modify old S S } & = rs | 
= = C c - 
ways, usually for the better, A mq MANURE Br ae, = [: 2 | Get 
. . . u S is See | a =a 
western farmer situated where sig [| (—_ = | Ania Q S 
he can not dig acellar for his |f 700c “ous _—" 6 “) i —4 
. ———— neal x | : 
barn, asks for a plan for one, all" <@F> i Sea i i —-——— 
upon one level. We give one BF OLE NE 
: : ae ARN YARL 
which is of the old-fashioned - ier 
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type, but more convenient, and 

planned so that it may be built 

very cheaply—and either small- 

er or Jarger than designed, Figure 1 shows 
the front elevation, the main barn having 
16-foot, and the wings 14-foot posts. The 
plan as engraved in figure 2, makes the main 
barn 36 fect wide and 40 feet long. This gives 
a barn floor of 12 feet in width, a horse stable 13 
feet wide, and a cow stable 11 feet. This is not 
as wide as we would be glad to have either cow 
or horse stables, and is as narrow as will do un- 
der any circumstances. We allow 4 fect in 
width for cow stalls,2'|, feet for mangers,5"|2 feet 
for the cows to stand upon, and 3 feet for a de- 
pressed cement walk behind the stalls to answer 
also as gutter and manure holder. The horses, 
aecording to this plan, will have 9 fect standing 
room, and a 4-foot walk at the rear, while the 
stalls are all 5 feet wide. A passage crosses the 
barn, near the rear, taking the space of one 
horse stall on one side, and one cow stall on the 
other; at the rear of the passage is a box-stall 
for horses, in size 10 x 14 feet. The continuation 
of this passage through a door at the left, cross- 
es to the carriage, harness, and tool house, 
through a shed 16x25, open in front, having 
double doors at the rear, and being paved across 
the rear end. This shed will be found a com- 
fortable place to groom horses; for them to 
stand, out of a draft to cool off after hard labor; 
for them to be harnessed and unharnessed in ; 
and forsheltering farm wagons or other vehicles 
or implements at certain seasons. Tere also 
should horse manure be deposited daily; and a 
liquid manure pit should be made, so that the 
heap of dung and litter, or» more bulky com- 





post may be kept wet down 
and fermenting. On the right- 
hand side of the barn a wide 
shed, which may be still wider 
if desired, is in the same way 
connected with the passage 
across the barn floor. At the 
rear of this shed is an 8x 10 
box for a lying-in stall for 
cows, and two stalls for young 











.—ELEVATION OF BARN. 


Fig. 1 


alterations, and estimates, and superintend the 
erection. If such barns are convenient it is 
very well, and quile wonderful withal; and if 
they are as picturesque as a Swiss cottage, and as 
inconvenient too, it matters little. Plain farmer 
folks, however: want plain barns, and they want 
to do aljoui two-thirds of the work themselves. 
They wil. dig and lay the foundation, cut the 
‘timber, ard hau! ‘t to and from the mill ; with 
the aid of 3 carpenter, plan the frame, and see 











stock, which are 6 x 10 feet each 
in size, and capable of accom- 
modating four head, or of be- 
ing converted into two, small 
The passage across the shed may be simply a 
paved or cemented walk. It meets a platform 
walk one or two steps up at the right, which 
passes in front of the pig-pens. <A projecting 
roof affords shelter outside the shed. 


loose boxes. 


The hog-pens are on the extreme right. They 
are planned to be in size each 8 feet by 10. Three 


lave yards only 8 feet wide, but two, much 
larger, This side of the barn would of necessi- 














Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN OF BARN, 


they must of course be stored in heaps in the 
field—but enough to last through one or two 
months perhaps, might be stored, either in the 
loose box at the rear of the horse-stalls, or in 
the opposite corner; and if the walls are well 
lined with hay, the frost will not easily get in, 

The grain-room should be in one of the rear 
corners above the loose box or the cow stables, 
If water can be brought in pipes, or obtained by 
driven wells, the hydrants or pumps may be lo- 
cated wherever convenience dictates, One should 
certainly be at or near the rear doors, and it 
would be well to have oneat the carriage house, 
em re > 


Foundations for Corn Houses, ete 


—_—-— 
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We are prone to devote too much labor and 
expense to the superstructure, and not enough 
to the foundation. We are satisfied, if our corn 
houses are set upon eight-inch posts, which are 
two anda half feet inthe ground, If the ground 
is such that posts are heaved by the frost, we 
make the holes rather large and fill in stones 
around the post so that water shall not stand 
near the surface. The posts rot and are renewed 
with some trouble. Other foundations, upon 
which buildings rest which have no cellars, are 
usually surface structures stones, or have 
only a single course of stones lower than the 


surface. Mr. M. C. Grout, of Poland, N. Y,, 


of 


describes to us the man- in rv) 
ner in which he lays HIN 
foundations for such {| \ 
buildings, particularly i \ 
corn cribs, He says: 








“Tt is as cheap and 
easy to make a perma- 
nent foundation as any. 
My corn house founda- 
tion is of cobble stones, 
two and a half feet 
through, coming up to 
the surface of the 
ground. Upon this I 
have a flat stone about 
four or five inches 
thick, and a little small- 
eracross than the posts. 
The ends of the posts 
rest upon these flat 
stones. The posts are of varying lengths, ac- 
cording to the uneven surface of the ground, and 
the sills are framed into them. Below the sills 
the posts are cased with inch stuff, painted like 
the building, and tin is put around just below 
the sills. My corn house is 16 x 20 feet, and 10 
feet between sills and plates, Wooden posts 











FOUNDATION FOR CORN 
HOUSE. 
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soon decay, and stone ones are moved by frost.” 
—The arrangement described by our corre- 
spondent we have had engraved, and it strikes 
us that one very important point is not touched 
in his description, which is this: If the posts 
are properly cased, the stones on which the 
posts rest being small enough, the casing will 
extend a very little below the top of the stones 
and so effectually prevent any water from rains, 
ever getting to the bottom of the post. One 
thing must be guarded against; namely, using 
round posts, or those not well squared, at least 
at the bottom; for in the corners, there would 
be room for mice to run up between the posts 
and the casing, and thus gain access to the crib. 
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The Swivel Clevis for Whiffletrees. 
——e— 

C. H. Polhemus, of Middlebush, N. J., some 
time ago sent the following note with the draw- 
ing of the simple implement engraved.—Anoth- 
er correspondent sent a similar drawing, but 
the hook had no spring. 
We made the trial to 
ascertain if the hook 
without a spring would 
do equally well. It does 
not, because more liable 
to unhook, especially when the hook is fastened 
to another clevis and lies flat. Mr. P. writes: 
“Tt is these small and simple things that go 
a great way towards making farm work slip 
along smoothly. This drawing represents a 
clevis which has a swivel hook; the bolt passes 
through the whiffletree, or evener, and in chang- 
ing from one plow to another, or to the harrow, 
simply place your thumb on the spring in the 
hook and snap it into the ring of the plow or har- 
row, as the case may be, Any one who knows 
the annoyance of backing up a team while you 
are under their heels so as to pull out and re- 
place the bolts in the old way, will, I am quite 
sure, appreciate this much simpler way of 
doing the work, particularly in fly time. Any 
blacksmith can make one from the drawing.” 





SWIVEL CLEVIS. 
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A Broad-wheeled Wheelbarrow. 


—_ 





Weare often forced to take half-loads or less 
upon wheelbarrows because the narrowness of 
the single wheel will not admit of heavier ones 
being wheeled over soft ground. It is not only 
upon plowed ground or that in which crops are 
growing that the wheelbarrow is nearly useless, 
and the cumbrous wagon, stone-drag or tool- 
boat, of necessity, are substituted, but sward 
presents an almost equally soft footing in wet 
weather. A neighbor. was in perplexity ;— 
purslane was rampant in the mangel patch; it 





A BROAD-WHEELED BARROW. 


was worth a good deal for the hogs; to take a 
wagon in would sacrifice too many of the roots; 
the wheel of the wheelbarrow sunk nearly to 
the hub in the dry, light soil, with half a load, 
and it was a great waste of time to bring the 
weeds out by armfuls or forkfuls. We suggest- 
ed the use of a very broad wheel, and for fear 
such a one could not be found or easiiy made, 
the idea of using a small lagerbier keg occurred 








tous. The suggestion was followed with entire 
success, An old keg was bought at half-price, 


the hoops were tightened and fastened in place 
by punching a few teeth, so to speak, in their 
outer edges. A hole three-quarters of an inch 
square was cut in each head, a square iron rod 
inserted, having its ends filed round and cut the 
right length. This rod was wedged in place, 
and a barrow was soon improvised which 
would carrya heavy load over soft ground. 
The axle must be secured against working 
either to one side or to the other, as the wheel 
has no hub, which generally performs this office. 
Should any one object to this spoiling of a 
good keg, which would be worth perhaps a 
dollar and a quarter, he may get his blacksmith 
to weld across-head upon each axle end. These 
should have two screw holes in each arm of the 
cross, and it would probably be well besides, to 
put upon each head over the iron cross-head, a 
piece of inch board sawed round to fit snugly, 
and screwed on. When bunging up the keg it 
would be well to put ina little water, to keep 
the interior moist, so that it will not shrink. 








———— 
Stallions for Common Labor. 


a 

There are very few geldings in France. The 
reason is, the stallions are not unmanageable, 
vicious,and dangerous as work-horses, but docile, 
obedient, easily managed, and intelligent. There 
is nothing in the nature of things to prevent our 
having the advantage of the greater toughness, 
strength, spirit, fearlessness, safety, (in being less 
liable to take fright), freedom from disease, and 
longer serviceableness of the stallion over the 
gelding, were it not that we and our ancestors 
have so abused the temper of the horse, that his 
progeny exhibit, among the unaltered males, 
vicious and treacherous tempers, such as make 
them unsafe and unreliable as work-horses, even 
under the kindest and most uniform treatment. 
The English thorough-breds, unexceiled for 
spirit, endurance, fleetness, and wind, are the 
most vicious of all horses. They came from the 
gentle, docile, affectionate Arab, and it is only 
the training and abuse of the English stable- 
boys and grooms, we verily believe, which have 
thus, in the course of generations, ruined the 
temper of the most noble of the breeds of 
horses. Its blood is infused through all our 
common stock, and to it we owe most of the 
characteristics for which we value our horses, 
Where thorough-breds have been bred for gener- 
ations under different treatment, as under the 
handling of the negro grooms and riders of the 
Southern States, their tempers improve, and ex- 
traordinary exhibitions of vice are rare, even 
among stallions. The habit of using stallions is 
followed a good deal by French Canadians, who 
send to this country so many of the so-called 
“Kanuck” horses. These horses are small, 
close-knit, and powerful, and when entire, tough 
beyond comparison. Wherever we meet with 
them, they are praised for easy keeping quali- 
ties, great endurance, and freedom from ordi- 
nary ills, and are seldom complained of as 
vicious. Do we not, in our ordinary treatment, 
sacrifice a great part of the usefulness and ser- 
viceableness of the horse, in rendering him more 
tractable, more liable to disease, and less intelli- 
gent and spirited? Is it not worth while to 
make the experiment oftener of rearing stallions 
for labor, though it require more patience, gentle- 
ness, and kindness, on the part of those who 
handle them, and repeated floggings, administer- 
ed with a will, for any stable boys who dare 
to pinch or tickle, or to ruffle their tempers? 





Cure for Hard-milking Cows, 

We are often called upon for some cure for 
hard-milking cows, and we have known many 
a valuable cow to be sent to the butcher sim- 
ply because she milked so hard. It seems not to 
be a very difficult matter to operate upon 
the teats of a cow so that they will not 
hold the milk with such force. Farmers 
frequently take a sharp penknife and in- 
sert it soas not to enlarge the aperture 
too much, if at all, thus cutting a slit on 
one side of the little tube in the end of the 
teat. This causes a little blood to flow, 
a soreness which is soon over, and relieves 
the difficulty. There is danger of cutting 
too much, however, and so doing real damage. 
We figure a little implement (fig. 1) suggested 
to us years ago by a correspondent, which may 
be used with entire safety. A piece of No. 16 
steel wire about four inches long, is taken and 
hammered at one end to a flat, diamond shape, 
in its cross section, leaving about three-eighths 
of an inch round and smooth, the length of the 
flattened portion being about 
the same. The edges of this 
portion are then filed, honed 
sharp, and tempered. The 
little knife is inserted in the 
teat, gradually worked. past 
the tip without cutting, then, 
the thumb and finger press- 
ing close to the end of the 
teat the knife is shoved 
quickly upward and cuts a 
little gash on each side (see 
fig. 2), which will not be ex- 
posed to the air, More than 
two gashes may be cut if desired, but two well 
cut, will probably be enough... The operation 
should be performed at the close of the milking, 
but milk should be repeatedly stripped from 
the teats during the next twenty-four hours, 
@ ae me -t—~—S 


Management of Pigs in Ohio. 


—~eo— 


Fig.1, 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF 
TEAT. 





Mr. John 8. Bowles, of Hamilton Co., Ohio, 
writes: “I have read with much satisfaction Mr. 
Harris’ new book on the Pig, and consider his 
ideas respecting feeding exactly right; i. e., that 
it takes a very large proportion of what a pig 
eats to carry on the vital functions, and that it 
is the excess of what is necessary for this pur- 
pose that goes to make bone, flesh and muscle 
in the growing pig, or, more particularly, fat in 
the grown one. But Ithink Mr, H. hardly does 
justice to the Chester Whites. I claim the fol- 
lowing advantages for this breed of swine (such 
as mine are.) They are quiet; they are large 
eaters; they are fust growers; they will fatten 
at any age; they are a good grazing hog; i.e., if 
kept till six months old or older; and put on 
good clover pasture at the rate of not more than 
six per acre, they will keep half fat all the sum- 
mer, and grow very fast. Most of the farmers 
about here, however, do not. fatten hogs until 
they are from 18 to 20 months old. I stand 
nearly alone in fattening pigs instead of hogs.— 
The advantages claimed for keeping pigs through 
one winter before fattening are, that the greater 
portion of the framework of the animal can be 
made out of food that costs nearly nothing; viz., 
clover and mast, (hickory nuts and acorns ;) and 
corn is only necessary to make the fat; whereas, 
in the pig fattened at nine months old, the 
whole carcass must be made of corn or other 
grain. I will illustrate: the pig designed for 
early fattening must be pushed from his birth, 
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and of course his carcass is made out of grain; 
but the pig designed to be made a hog of is fed 
but sparingly. His mother lives more than half 
on clover. They will scour the stubble fields 
and eat every grain, which a full-fed pig or sow 
will not do. In the fall, he will live on mast as 
long as it lasts in the wood pasture. He will 
scour the cornfields after the corn is gathered, 
and pick up all the stray grains the horses have 
shelled out, or that may pass through the cattle. 
Through the winter he must be fed some corn, 
but even then he will eat the refuse corn; clean 
up the scrapings of the fattening hogs’ pen, etc. 
Next spring, on the 1st of May,-he may go on 
clover pasture, and will live on it till October 
1st, and get half fat. Then his fattening should 
commence. I am undecided as to the most profit- 
able system, and pursue a medium course. My 
early spring pigs I keep well fed from the time 
they are born, and fatten them the following 
winter. My summer and fall pigs I keep over, 

and of them I make scavengers, (net fall pigs, 

however, the first winter, as half of them would 

die. I fatten my old sows, and summer and fall 

pigs to come in from the 15th of December to 

January ist, and spring pigs to come in about 

March 1st to the 15th.”——In other words, as 

we understand our correspondent, the early 

spring pigs are not used as scavengers, but are 

well fed during their whole lives, and are killed 

When about a year old. The swmmer pigs are 

used as scavengers during the following winter, 

are fed on clover the next summer, and on mast 

in the fall, and are then shut up and fed on corn 

for about three months, and killed when 17 to 

19 months old. The fal pigs are fed grain the 

first winter, and afterwards treated like the 

summer pigs, and are killed at say 15 months 

old. It is a point worth considering, whether a 

farmer situated like our correspondent, could 

not afford to keep enough sows to act as scay- 

engers; and whether it would not be better to 

keep the fattening pigs growing and fattening as 

rapidly as possible. It is not necessary to feed 

them exclusively on grain. They should have 

all the clover they can eat, and after they 

have got their stomachs full of this, should be 

allowed all the corn they can convert into flesh 

and fat. We should be pleased to: hear from 

our Western readers on these points. 
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Harvesting Corn in Tennessee and 


elsewhere. 
—>— 

There are but two good ways that we know 
of to secure the crop. One is to top it and save 
the tops for fodder, the other, to cut up at the 
ground and cure the entirg plant for fodder, ex- 
cept the ears, which are to be removed when 
dry enough not to heat and mould in the 
bin. “Lowery” writes from Tennessee as fol- 
lows: “ We have a very poor system of har- 
vesting corn here; viz., pulling the ears from 
the stalk when they are ripe, and hauling them 
to the crib with the husks on. We do not like to 
pull fodder, from the impression that it injures 
the corn. We generally follow corn with wheat, 
and the stalks and fodder are not only wasted, 
but they render the putting in well of the wheat 
crop impossible, by clogging the plow and get- 
ting in the way generally. I notice that North- 
ern farmers almost invariably cut up the stalk 
with the ear, and after husking the corn in the 
field, haul the stalks away for fodder. This re- 
quires more labor than our way, but I should 
think it well worth the trouble.—1. Can the 
corn-stalks be profitably cut early enough to 
saye good fodder?—2. Will the corn cut thus 








early mature and harden as well as if the stalk 
had _ been left in the ground until the ear were 
fully ripe ?” 

When corn is topped, the operation should 
not take place before the kernel is glazed; that 
is, covered with a smooth, hard skin, resisting 
the pressure of the nail. Then the tops of the 
stalks may be cut off just above the ears, and 
stooked in small shocks to dry for fodder, while 
the sun and air rapidly ripen up the ears. This 
practice is common nowadays where the kind 
of corn planted has large, coarse stalks, which 
lose the leaves usually below the ears, and the 
buts of which are refused by cattle. The corn 
is harvested by driving through with wagons or 
carts, and either husking the ears, on the stalks, 
thus leaving the husks,or, preferably, picking the 
ears in the husk and hauling them in for husk- 
ing. Husks are worth fully the price of the best 
hay for feed, hence it is not worth while to sell 
at that rate. The field, thus treated, is left coy- 
ered with stalks 2 to 4 feet long, which should 
be plowed out late in the autumn, gathered, 
and composted with manure upon the field. 
This practice seems to be much less in favor 
now than formerly, though we like it well for 
large corn. 

When the corn is cut up at the ground, about 
15 hills are usually placed in one shock. It is 
best to cut close, so as to leave short stubs only. 
The tops of the shocks should be securely bound 
by two bands, and the buts must stand so as to 
brace well against the prevailing, high winds. 
This is done a little later than corn may be 
safely topped—when it is more firmly glazed, 
and fewer green ears are to be found. Experi- 
ments have been carefully made and show that 
no perceptible loss of grain occurs if the stalks 
are cut up after the kernels are well glazed. 
The gain to the fodder is immense. Both fod- 
der and grain will stand the severest seasonable 
freezing the night after being cut up and stook- 
ed, but previous to that, a slight frost will do 
the fodder serious injury. Topped corn is more 
liable to be injured by hard freezing than that 
in the shock. When cut up and stooked, the 
corn is left until the ears are fully ripe, when it 
is husked in the field, the husks left upon the 
stalks, and these bound in convenient sized 
bundles and stooked, to remain until fully cured 
before housing or stacking. 

In case the land is to be put in wheat or rye 
at once—a poor plan, by the way, though much 
followed—the best way is to stook the corn on 
every 15th. row, bringing seven hills from each 
side to the row, these hills all being on one cross 
row. First one hill from each side is set against 
the middle one which is left standing; then 
three from the right brought in one armful, then 
three from the left; then the remaining three on 
the right and the three on the left, which make 
the 15. When the whole field is cut up in this 
way, if the hills stand 4 feet apart, it will be di- 
vided into convenient lands 56 feet wide, with 
4-foot spaces between them on which stand the 
shocks of corn. By this method the field may 
then be plowed and sowed at once. 





4 eg @ tee - > 


Thirty Cows on Twenty Acres. 
_—_—o— 

A subscriber writes: “I have twenty acres 
of land that has been in grass ten to twelve 
years; cuts from 2 to 3 tons of hay to the acre; 
has been top-dressed with from 300 to 400 one- 
horse loads of manure a year; is in good heart 
and clean; could raise from 50 to 75 bushels of 
corn if it was not for the white grub-worm 
which usually takes it in July. The land is 





dark loam, on gravelly subsoil, and does not 
need draining. How shall I manage to keep 
30 cows, or their equivalent in other stock, on 
these 20 acres ?” 

Of course, this amount of stock cannot be im- 
mediately supported on so limited an area, Tt 
will take some years to bring it into sufficiently 
good condition, There are two ways in which 
it may be done: the best, if the question of cap- 
ital is not an objection, would be to put the 30 
head upon it, and buy food for them until their 
manure has made the land rich enough to pro- 
duce all that they require. Assuming that this 
cannot be done, our advice is to procure ag 
much stock as the land in its present condition 
will well support; to make provision for the 
perfect preservation of all manure produced, and 
to bring the land, little by little, to the best con- 
dition of which it is capable. 

The course of treatment may be as follows, 
it being assumed that the land will now carry 
10 cows. Two and a half acres should be 
plowed up early in September, and sowed with 
rye at the rate of 3 bushels per acre. This will 
need no manure. Five acres more should be 
plowed this fall, and very early in the spring 
should be sown with 6 bushels of oats and 
with from 15 to 25 lbs. of clover seed per acre. 
This will need no manure. Two and a half 
acres should receive during the winter a top-' 
dressing of at least 100 one-horse loads of ma- 
nure, and should be plowed up early. in the 
spring, and planted, one-half acre at a time, 
at intervals of 10 days, commencing at about 
the middle of May, with Southern white corn, 
put in in drills 3 feet apart, at the rate of about 
50 kernels to the running foot of row. The 
horse-hoe or cultivator should be run through 
these rows, not only often enough to keep 
them clean, but often enough to keep the land 
thoroughly light. Hand-hoeing will not be 
necessary. The rest of the manure, no matter 
how much of it there is, may be applied after 
plowing to two and a half acres of land for 
roots. This land should be plowed as early as 
possible in the spring, immediately rolled flat, 
and covered with manure. It is better that it 
should then remain untouched until there has 
been at least one heavy rain to wash into the 
soil the already soluble parts of the manure. 
From this time on until the middle of June, it 
should be rolled and harrowed, and rolled and 
harrowed repeatedly, so as to make it as fine as 
possible. At this time (June 15th) two acres of 
this tract may be planted with ruta-baga turnips, 
in rows 27 inches apart; the plants being event- 
ually thinned to intervals of 12 inches. The 
remaining half-acre may be kept in clean culti- 
vation until the first wet spell after the first of 
July, and then receive @ transplanting of mangel 
wurzel from a seed-bed in the garden. 

Next spring the first green thing available 
will be the rye; a cutting from this may be 
commenced when it is not more than a foot 
high. When it has been once gone over, it will 
probably be ready to commence again. If not, 
a few days’ feed may be taken from the grass. 
After the second cutting of the rye, it may be 
necessary to depend again for a little while, on 
the grass field. The final growth of rye will 
make straw for bedding. 

The oats may be commenced on when they 
are a foot high, and they will be the sole reli- 
ance until what remains is in the milk, when 
the whole should be cut and cured, and stowed 
away for winter fodder. By this time, proba- 
bly, the first cutting of corn will be two feet 
high, and it will be safe to begin feeding from 
it:(that eut very young will sprout again, and 
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make a good growth before the end of the sea- 
son). If the corn does as well as it should, with 
such liberal manuring, it will supply all that 10 
cows will consume until frost, and a good deal 
beside to be cured for winter use. Late in the 
autumn the turnip tops and mangel leaves will 
serve for a month. 

Of course, all the grass, oats, and corn, not 
needed for summer soiling, must be saved for 
winter use; and they, with the roots, should be 
ample for six months’ supply of the stock. 

The next season the programme will be varied 
by the introduction of five acres of good clover 
from the oat field. The rapidity with which 
the amount of stock may be increased, and the 
time when the final arrangement may be reach- 
ed, will depend on the quality of the land, and 
the care that is given to the manure. When 
reached, the final arrangement will be as fol- 
lows. The 20 acres will be divided into four 
sections of five acres each, producing alternate- 
ly, oats sown with clover seed, clover to be cut 
three times, corn fodder, and root crons. Rye 
for early feeding may ocenpy one-half of the 
corn land, and «will be out of the way in time 
for the last two plantings. There will be 
enough afier the summer soiling to furnish, 
with the roots, abundant fodder for a long win- 
ter, if there are not, indeed, a thousand or two 
thousand bushels of roots for market. 

This is a sort of farming on paper, that will 
necessarily be subject to modifications, accord- 
ing to local cireumstances and habits, but the 
principle which underlies it; viz., that excessive 
crops are produced by heavy manuring, and 
not by wide areas,—is a perfectly sound one; 
and no one who follows the indications herein 
laid down, will be disappointed by the result. 





r 
Tim Bunker on Old Corn. 
age 

* Any Corn to sell?” asked Jake Frink of Dea. 
Smith one hot July morning—hot enough to 
scorch cucumbers from the vine. e 

“Perfect ruin to sell old corn at this time of 
year,” answered the Deacon, “If I had a thou- 
sand bushels I shouldn’t sell till next winter.— 
It’s bad to sell grain of any kind off of a farm, 
but old corn is ruin.” 

“Tve heerd ’em call the corn ruin when they 
worked it intolikker, but I never knowed as the 
grain was ruin,” said Jake meditating, 

“Ruin to the man that sells it,” said the Dea- 
con with great emphasis, ‘You see, neighbor 
Frink, you sold new corn last fall, about as soon 
as it was off the cob, at a low price, and you 
now have to buy old ata high price compara- 
tively. Thatis bad. You fatted your hogs and 
beef, and poultry, on new corn, and they were 
not more than half-fatted, and you had to sell 
them a cent a pound under the market. And 
that was worse still. You have been doing this 
straight along ever since you have been farming; 
making poor meats, and selling them under the 
miarket—making poor grain crops, and selling 
them, when you ought to have bought. You 
see, neighbor Frink, there is considerable phi- 
losophy about farming, although it seems to be 
so plain ‘that 2 wayfaring man, though a fool, 
couldn’t err therein.’ Old corn is better than 
new to make any kind of meat of. I’ve tried it 
40 year, and know. It is solid, and somehow, 
it seems to stick by the ribs better than anything 
else. Green stuff and roots will keep hogs 
thriving, but when you come to laying on fat, 
there’s nothing like old corn.” 

“T's revarsin’ the Scripter order, Deacon, 
‘new wine in new bottles,” said Jake. 











“ Not at all,” the Deacon continued, “I put 
the old corn into old hogs, and that is Scripture 
and common sense too, Ye see I don’t kill pigs. 
That’s on the new corn plan exactly. If-there 
is profit in keeping a pig nine months, gaining 
a pound a day—while he is making his frame, I 
think there must be still more profit in keeping 
him the second nine months, when his frame is 
already made, and you have nothing to do but 
to lay the flesh and fat right on to it. The bone 
and offal are dead loss to producer and consum- 
er, and that is nearly all made in the first nine 
months, I think I get more flesh for my feed, 
the second nine months, than the first, a good 
deal. Then there is some satisfaction in turn- 
ing out from your pens a hog weighing 600 Ibs. 
instead of 250. With a dozen such animals in 
your pen every fall, you have something to sell 
and keep Thanksgiving on.” 

“Jess so,” said Jake, scratching his head as if 
some new ideas were working, “I never had 
that kind o feelin, but I should think it would 
he orful good. Ye see TI never had a hog that 
would weigh over 350, and two year old at that. 
Tam allers afeerd of gittin out of corn so that I 
darsent feed high.” 

“And that is one of the strong pints in the 
philosophy of old corn,” said the Deacon.— 
“You see, if you keep the old on hand, you al- 
ways know you have got the new crop to fall 
back on, and you don’t think of stinting till the 
old crop has gone—and that never comes with 
me. There isn’t any profit in short feed any way. 
Ittakes just about so much to sustain animal 
life, and keep the machine running. If you only 
feed up to that pint you get nothing back but 
the manure, All that you feed over that, goes 
to milk, flesh, or fat, which has a market value, 
and can be turned into money.” 

“T see that plain as a pike-staff,” said Jake, 
“T euess [have been runnin’ the machines most 
of my days. I haint sold much, that’s clear.” 

I guess the Deacon’s philosophy of old corn 
is pretty sound. He practises on it, and nobody 
hag any better pork than Deacon Smith, or gets 
any higher price. I've known him to get 15 cts. 
when Jake Frink got only 13. The wimmen 
folks on Hookertown street, say that his pork al- 
wiys swells in the pot, whether it’s killed in the 
old or new of the moon, There aint more than 
half of ’em believe the moon has any thing to 
do with pork. Several other old wives’ fables 


| have failed since I was a boy. 


Hookertown, Conn., ' Yours to command, 
July 15, 1870 Timotuy BuNKER, Esq. 


_—s et 6 eo 
Steaming Fodder for Cattle. 
eo 

The question ‘does it pay ?’—asked with 
reference to steaming fodder for cows, is one 
which is pressed upon agricultural editors with 
more and more force every year. When a not- 
able increase in the price of hay occurs, it is 
all the more important to farmers to economize 
in every possible way. A few facts will guide 
our readers to a decision relative to their partic- 
ular cases: Ist. Cooked food goes farther than 
that which is not cooked. It will be within 
bounds to say that it will go a quarter farther. 
If 100 pounds of dry hay will produce six gal- 
lons of milk, it will produce seven and a half if 
cooked. 2d. The extra labor required to cook 
the food properly, often costs more than the 
gain in the quality of the food is worth. 3d. 
The manure is worth less, in proportion fo the 
amount of food consumed, because the food is 
more thoroughly digested, and less is wasted.— 
4th. Cooking always pays, provided it is well 
done, on a sufficiently large scale, and with eco- 

















nomical apparatus. 5th. The best application 
of heat is usually by means of steam generated 
close at hand. 6th. Sicam may be generated 
economically at a distance, and the cooking be 
done at the barn, provided the steain jis either 
used for some other purpose near where the 
boiler stands, or a very large quantity is em- 
ployed for steaming feed. 7th. Danger from 
fire is a serious consideration. Actual fires, or 
narrow escapes, have oceurred on most farms 
where cooking by steam has been introduced, 
Care in putting up the apparatus, and vigilance 
in its use are the only security against fire. 
ew ne > ame ae 

Catcuine Rats.—In order to trap rats suc- 
cessfully, they must not have their suspicions 
aroused. If unmolested for a while, they be- 
come very much at home, and may then be 
caught with ease. Mr. Willis P. Storrs, Paines- 
ville, O., catches rats as follows: He uses a bar- 
rel upon which are two boards large enongh to 
cover it. One board is nailed fast, and the other 
one is hinged to it so as to form a movable half- 
cover. A string is attached to the movable part 
of the cover, and reaches to an adjoining apart- 
ment or place of concealment. The barrel is 
nearly filled with old wheat screenings, and set 
where the rats will readily run to it to feed ; the 
half of tLe cover being open, and all other food 
kept out of their reach. The rats will soon be- 
come unsuspecting, and when a goodly number 
have gathered within the barrel, the cover is 
closed upon them by pulling the string. 

——- 
Lawn Mowers at Home and Abroad. 
on ae 

Well kept, closely shaven Lawns are the pride 
of English gardeners; and in order that the green 

arpets may be kept in the best order, various 
machines have been invented, each claiming to 
be better than all others, and enforcing this 
claim bya long list of lords and nobles upon 
whose places it was in use. The strife between 
these rival English Lawn Mowers was lively and 
amusing, but the makers have now something 
else to do; a little American machine has ap 
peared upon the English lawn, and English gar- 
deners and machine makers are in a state of 
commotion. The English horticultural journals 
are amusing reading now-a-days, on account of 
the battle of the Lawn Mowers. The “ Archi- 
medean,” as the American machine is called, 
has clipped its way into favor, and so high an 
authority as the Gardener’s Chronicle con- 
cedes its superiority. There are a number of 
American Lawn Mowers, essentially alike in 
principle, but differing in mechanical details.— 
They all have a two-edged, spiral knife, which 
revolves rapidly against a straight-edged, stations 
aryone. Hill’s Mower was the first made on 
this plan, and is essentially the one now known 
abroad as the Archimedean ; not only is the cut- 
ting portion of the American machines more 
simple than that of the English ones, but the 
gathering of the grass is dispensed with. The 
taking-up apparatus adds to the weight and ex- 
pense of the machine, and much time is con- 
sumed in emptying the gathering-box. This 
scattering of the clippings upon the Jawn is the 
troublesome point with some of the English 
writers, and much fine writing has been expend- 
ed in showing that it will never do, The Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, in summing up the points in 
favor of the American machine, concludes thus: 
“Tt will cut grass where our ordinary mowers 
would be of no service. To the scattering of 
the grass instead of gathering it up, there is de- 
cidedly some objection; but where, as it is rec- 
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WOOD DUCKS—MALE, FEMALE AND YOUNG.—Drawn By HERRICK.—Z£ngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ommended, the lawn is cut regularly twice a 
week, as it should be, the objection is very 
trivial ; and in the other cases, the time saved in 
the cutting compensates for the loss in havy- 
ing it swept up, if found desirable.”—In this 
country the popular machine is the Landscape 
Lawn Mower, which in several particulars 
has improvements over the Archimedean. We 
have used one the past summer with much sat- 
isfaction, and are pleased with the simplicity of 
its construction, the ease with which it works, 
and the character of the work that it does, 


The Summer, or Wood Duck. . 





This familiar, native species is universally ad- 
mitted to be the most graceful and beautiful of 
all ducks. We can hardly compare its delicate 
beauties, its gay and richly tinted feathers, its 
‘vivacious motions, whether upon land or water, 








or on the wing, with the deliberate movements, | fly soon after midsummer. 


and snowy plumage of the majestic swan, but it 
is not too much to say that with this single ex- 
ception it isthe most beautiful of all water fowls. 
It is notable as being the only wild duck which 
remains naturally with us during the summer. 
A few Mallards and Black Ducks on the prairies, 
and belated pairs of several other species breed 
within the United States, but the Wood Duck is 
here at home. It seeks retired wooded streams 
or Jakes, and in a quiet nook finds some hole 
within a few hundred feet of the water, where a 
dead limb has decayed, which may easily be 
cleaned out and made fit for a nest, where it 
may rear its young. The pair are devoted 
nurses, and a prettier sight can hardly be im- 
agined than such a family, as they scoot about 
among the leaves of aquatic plants hunting for 
seeds, water insects, and minute shell-fish. 
They. breed but once, and the young are able to 








Their geographical 
range is from Texas to the St. Lawrence and 
Columbia Rivers. This duck seldom winters 
further north than Maryland, and it is protected 
by law from reckless sportsmen during the sum- 
mer months. As the country becomes settled, 
we must expect to see it gradually disappear, 
but its extinction need not be anticipated, es- 
pecially as it is easily domesticated; where 
its natural habits are studied and accommodated, 
it breeds and does well in confinement, if pin- 
ioned, but has a permanent tendency to roam 
and return to the wild state unless its wings are 
cut. It loses its brilliant plumage also, to & 
considerable degree, unless it be bred in a half- 
wild state, and can get its natural, wild food. 
When these conditions are provided, though it 
may be tame enougli to feed from the hand 
and run with other ducks in the yard during 
the winter, it will breed freely if unmolested. 
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Ornamental Shrubs.—The Bladder Sennas. 
—— a 

The Bladder Sennas, or Coluteas, are desira- 

ple in a collection of shrubbery, as they are of 

rapid growth, and though not particularly 

showy, are pleasing both in flower and in fruit— 








BLADDER SENNA.—(Colutea Haleppica.) 


They belong to the Leguminose, or Pulse Fami- 
ly, and are nearly related to the Locust. The 
flowers are borne in small clusters in the axil 
of each leaf, and are of the shape and size 
shown in the engraving.’ The flowers are suc- 
ceeded by thin, bladdery pods, which look as if 
they had been inflated; these, when suddenly 
pressed, burst with a small report. The pods 
being usually of a reddish color, the shrub is 
quite attractive in fruit. The leaves have been 
used asa substitute for senna, a circumstance 
which, together with the bladder-like character 
of the pods, has given the popular name. The 
origin of Colutea, the botanical name of the 
genus, is unknown. Several species are given 
in the books, most of which are probably 
varieties of Colutea arborescens, the common 
Bladder Senna of Southern Europe. Our en- 
graving is taken from the one known as the 
Aleppo Bladder Senna, Colutea Haleppica. 


The Elegant Humea. 
a. 
In the ornamentation of the Flower Garden 
at Central Park, the Humea is introduced with 
fine effect, The engraving which we present, 





while it gives the form and habit of the plant, 
cannot convey a proper idea of its real beauty. 
One must imagine a plant of from four to eight 
feet in hight, with its gracefully pendent branch- 
es stirred by the breeze, and crowded with mi- 








nute crimson or purplish flowers, to have an 
idea of its elegance. The plant belongs to the 
Composite Family; its heads of flowers are 
very small, and covered by a colored involucre, 
which is the showy part of the flower. The 
flowers have the dry, papery character of the 
Rhodanthe and 
others of the 
“ Everlastings, ” 
and like them 
may be used for 
winter bouquets. 
This Humea is 
no novelty, as it 
was _ introduced 
into cultivation 
from Australia in 
1800; still it is, 
in this country at 
least, very rarely 
seen. The reason 
) it is so seldom 

grown, is prob- 
ably due to the 
fact that it is a 
biennial. Our 
people are gener- 
ally too impa- 
tient, to grow a 
plant a whole 
year in hope of 
its flowering the 
next; and in the 
desire for imme- 
diatereturns,they 
overlook many 
beautiful things. 
The seeds are 
sown in Septem- 
ber, and the 
young plants, 
when large 
enough, are pot- 
ted singly, and 
are kept in the 
greenhouse all 
winter. In spring 
they are turned 
out into a rich border or bed, and usual- 
ly come into flower in July. The plants may 
be put in groups of several, but well-grown 
specimens placed singly upon the lawn produce 
a fine effect. At flowering time the leaves die 
away, and the plant looks naked at the base, a 
defect which may be concealed by setting some 
other plants around it. The young Humeas, 
during the first year, have so strong a resem- 
blance to tobacco, that several have mistaken 
our young plants for “the weed.” Unlike that, 
the leaves of the Humea have a spicy fragrance, 
compared by some to that of cinnamon. The 
genus was named in honor of Lady Hume. 


ys 





The Culture of Spinach. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—e 


As September is the time in this region for 
sowing the winter and spring crop of spinach, a 
few suggestions may be useful to your readers. 
Any soil that will grow a good corn crop, will 
grow spinach, though, as is the case with all 
other vegetables in which the leaf or stem is the 
part used, the land can hardly be made too rich. 
Our practice is to grow it on our best soils, ap- 
plying not less than 50 tons of well-rotted stable 
manure to the acre, or, in lieu of stable manure, 
one ton of bone-dust; or about 1,200 Ibs. guano, 
sown after plowing, and deeply harrowed in.— 
The rows are made with the ordinary garden 








“marker,” at the distance of 12 or 15 inches apart. 
The seed is sown rather thickly, we prefer to do 
it always by hand, using about 10 to 15 Ibs. per 
acre; when thickly sown, the plants can be 
thinned out so that a much larger yield will be 
given. We sow here from the 5th to the 15th of 


THE ELEGANT HUMEA.—(Humea elegans.) 


September, and quite frequently sell, by thin- 
ning out, 50 or 75 barrels from an acres which 
usually, in October and November, sells for $2 
per barrel. This thinning out, which is done by 
cutting out the plants where thickest with a 
knife, if carefully performed, does not at all in- 
jure the main crop, which is to stand over win- 
ter until spring. I may here caution the inex- 
perienced of the necessity of treading down the 
soil on the seed, if the land is dry; the crop is 
often ruined by the want of this precaution, 
in continued hot, dry spells that are frequent 
with us during September. If the soil is left 
loose, the hot air shrivels up the seed so that it 
will never germinate. If a heavy roller is not 
at hand, the best way is to tread in each row 
with the feet. The same precaution is necessary 
in the sowing for cabbage and lettuce plants; at 
this season these are often lost from the same 
cause. There has some question arisen of late 
whether the round or prickly seeded Spinach is 
the best; as far as I can judge, it makes but lit- 
tle difference which kind is used, though we use 
the round almost exclusively, as it is the easiest 
tosow. The price of Spinach in the New York 
market, last year in February, for a few days, 
reached $10 per barrel, although the average for 
the spring months of April and May, (its regu- 
Jar time of selling.) was not more than $3 
per barrel, but fair crops give a yield of 200 bar- 
rels per acre; ata high estimate, the expenses 
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will not ented $300 per acre, so that it is safe 
to claim a net profit of $300, although extra- 
ordinary crops often do much more than this. A 
neat neighbor of mine realized $900 from three- 
quarters of an acre last spring, getting the land 
cleared early enough in May to succeed the 
Spinach with a crop of Flat Dutch Cabbage.— 
Spinach is hardy enough to grow in almost any 
part of the country; but in districts where the 
thermometer falls below zero, it is necessary to 
cover it up about Christmas with hay, straw, or 
leaves, to the depth of 2 or 3 inches; it is best 
done just as a snow storm is setting in, as the 
snow settles down the covering, and keeps it 
from blowing off. Spinach is yet comparative- 
ly little grown for our Northern markets at the 
South, but no doubt soon will be; in such lati- 
tudes as Charleston and Savannah, if should be 
sown in October and November, and would be 
in fine order for use in February. At this cool 
season it could be shipped with safety, as it will 
remain in good cendition for three or four days 
if packed, and would command a rapid sale at 
the time wien our fiorthern erops are still fro- 
zen solid. There is another vegetable but little 
known outside of New York, which is called 
German Sprouts, properly Siberian Kale; its 
cultivation is identical with that of Spinach, ex- 
cept that from 2 to 3 lbs. of seed are sufficient for 
an acre. It sells at nearly the same rates, and 
is used in the same way; hundreds of acres of 
Sprouts are grown in the vicinity of New York 
City (on Long Island and New Jersey). It is 
mainly used by our German population, who 
show their good taste in preferring it to head- 
of which it is only a variety.— 
Sprouts, like Spinach, might also be successful- 
ly grown at the South; though I doubt if they 
would bring as high a price early in the season. 
<< need @ Bee 
Fruit Ladders. 


—~— 


ing cabbage, 








In years of plenty it is only the best fruit that 
brings good prices. One step towards having 
good fruit is to secure careful picking, and to 
this end it is necessary to have a sufficient sup- 
ply of convenient ladders. For low trees, step- 
ladders will be found serviceable. Fig. 2 gives 
the ordinary step-ladder used in the peach or- 
chards of Delaware. It is made of two boards 
10 feet long, 6 inches wide, and 1 inch thick for 
the sides; the steps are of the same material, let 
into grooves in the side pieces. At the top is a 
board about 10 inches wide, upon which the 
basket stands. The support is of two narrow 
strips, strengthened by cross-burs; this is at- 
tached to the steps by an iron rod passing 
through its ends, and through the side pieces.— 





STEP-LADDERS. 


Fig. 1, 











steps, as in figure 1. 
nailed to it to receive the basket. The other 
two pieces are made to serve as supports as 
shown in the figure. In both these ladders the 
bottom is wider than the top, in order that they 
may stand firmly. It is often the case that lad- 
ders much taller than these are required. A 


common ladder, which should have iron points 





Fig. 3.—EXTENSION LADDER.. 

at the bottom of each side piece, may be so 
guyed with ropes as to be perfectly safe. It 
takes considerable time to change the position 
of such a ladder, and it will be found more con- 


“venient to support it by means of wooden stays 


of a proper length. In September 1868, and 
January 1869, we illustrated two very efficient 
methods of doing this, Another form of ladder 
is proposed by Mr. George H. Russel, which is 
shown in figure 3. It is really two ladders 
hinged together, and may be used by two per- 
sons at once. ‘The dimensions are: side pieces 
9 feet long and 3 by 13{ainches. Width of ladder 

1 foot 9 inches, distance between the rounds, 1 
foot 4 inches. Long hinges of malleable iron 
are used to fasten the two parts together, as 
shown at the right hand of the engraving. The 
basket can be placed upon the upper two rounds. 
By opening out this, and using it with the 
hinges down, it will answer as a single ladder 
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In Our Garden. 


[The following letter from Galen Oderkirk 
contains numerous good suggestions, but in pre- 
senting it we must dissent 
from the writer’s views in re- 
gard to the introduction of the 
Onion Slug. Wedo not think 
it could have easily been in- 
troduced with the séed.—EDs. ] 

During the long drouth we 
have ‘experienced here in 
Wayne Co., N. Y., nothing in 
our gardens has excelled the 
cucumbers. I attribute this 
to the fact that we transplant 
to rows rather than hills. 
seed was started upon sods 
three inches square. It germi- 
nated in the hot-house about 
Fig. 2. the twenty-fifth of April, and 


The 


The top step has a board 











ve ——s 
feet. We prefer sprinkling our fertilizers along 
the rows, to manuring in hills, or beneath each 
plant. Had we reared the vines upon hills in 
the usual manner, they would have dried out 
in a drouth as they have 


such experienced, 


For early cabbage we plant the Winnigstadt, 


: witha few Early York, and some new varieties 


for trial, The Winnigstadt being larger and 
tighter-leaved than any other variety, brings a 
better price, or at Jeast finds a more ready sale 
than other early varieties. Between our rows ; 
of cabbage plants we set lettuce and arly 
radishes, which mature without molesting the 


| cabbages, and can he out of the way by the tenth 
| of July. 


Since that period we have harrowed 
the cabbages and by aid of the rain they seem 
beyond injury from any insects. The latter 
have not troubled us much this season; per- 
haps owing to a superabundance.of eres and 
salt in the ground. 

In the current season we have had among our 
onions a pest which defied our lime and salt, 
or suds and tar-water,—an Onion Slug. We 
have heard much of this noxious mollusk, 
but we have raised onions very successfully for 
fifieen years, and never experienced this pest, 
Why? Without doubt for the reason that we 
had pure seed to begin with, and have raised 
our own ever since, until Jast year. The pres- 
ent season we bought seed from Mass. contain. 
Perhaps if we had 
fumigated the seed it would have been different; 
but asit is, as much Jabor has been spent for 


ing these slugs in embryo. 


nothing as would have resulted, other things 
being as usual, in four hundred bushels of 
onions more than we will have. We = have 


sown turnips in the long gaps where the slngs 
worked ruin to the onions. The turnip seed 
had no larve in it; the slugs are done with their 
work, and we live in hope of a crop from the 
rich, 3ut we caution purchasers to 
soak in copperas water or fumigate their seeds 
when there is the least apprehension of results 
We almost always 
Onions as a specialty, we 


moist soil. 


like the one we experience, 
raise our own seeds. 
rely upon, as they usually have resulted in good 
profits. They have always brought fifty cents 
per bushel, and sometimes $2. They are more 
profitable at fifty cents than potatoes, Early 
peas and beans have been very prolific with us; 
so also have salad, bee's, and early onion sets, 
The raspberries in this locality have been as 
plenty as last season. Prices have averaged less 
than seven anda half cents. The time, toil, and 
expense of producing and marketing a quart of 
berries are more than this sum, with the majority 
who raise raspberries. The Doolittle variety 
has been a drug on the market, selling as low 
as at five cents aquart. Our fruit-growers here 
have as yet, I blush to own it, not associated 
together, either in keeping prices to a profitable 
Jevel or in assembling to interchange ideas 
upon the subjects connected with their business. 
Enthusiastic writers,—who often judge of the 


fitness of a locality from one unexceptional sea 


son,—have praised our district as of the highest 
excellence for small fruits. Nearly every one 
has therefore entered the business, If theré 
were association among us sufficient to demand 
and require profitable results from investment 
and labor, perhaps no better section exists for 
fruit than this. But I think many 
have been induced to spend labor and means 
upon a business which must prove, as it has 
again and again proved, unremunerative. In- 
discriminate praise of locality, conceit, and en- 


growing 





the plants have so flourished that we liad cueum- 
bers upon the fourth of July. The rows are five 
feet apart, and the Vines are at intervals of three 


A cheaper ladder is made of four pieces of 
shingling lath. Two of these have strips of the 
same material nailed opposite each other for 


tire lack of association, among horticulturists, 
are productive of failure everywhere. I hope 
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those who read this will do something towards 
association in every section lacking in this re- 
spect. Experience universally teaches that 
«ynion is strength.” The only question is how 
to unite. What I have said in relation to rasp- 
perries is equally true of strawberries, and oth- 
er small fruits in this section. 
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Gardens or Greenhouses upon the Roof. 
BY SAMUEL B. PARSONS. 

Some ten years ago we suggested an idea of 

roof gardens, which was conveyed by the Agri- 


Fig. 1.—MANSARD ROOF CONVERTED INTO A GREENHOUSE. 


culturist to its numerous readers, Since that 
time the almost universal adoption of the Man- 
sard roof has increased the availability of our 
plan, and has led to numerous inquiries which 
make necessary an improved description. Time 
has not diminished our sense of the value of an 
adaptation of this idea to city buildings where 
land is almost fabulous in price, and the air in 
which to build is free of cost. 

Marvellous accounts have come down to us of 
the beauty of the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
and the lavish expenditure upon them by the 
monarchs of that magnificent and wonderful 
city. We think of their beauty as something 
unattainable now, and scarcely realize that in 
any of our cities they can be rivaled without ex- 
traordinary expenditure. It is within the 
means of any man who builds a house to rent 
for $800 per year, to have a garden on the roof 
which, during the summer can be filled with 
the most luscious grapes, peaches, plums, ete., 
and in the winter with plants, the beauty of 
the flowers of which will afford a charm far 
beyond the trifling cost of their maintenance. 

A glass roof costs very little more than a tin 
or slate one. Let the roof, therefore, be cov- 

















Fig. 2.---PLAN OF GREENHOUSE WITH PLANTS 


ered with glass, and let the garret floor be cov- 
ered with concrete, sloping gently from the cen- 
ter to the sides, around which a slight depres- 
sion in the floor can carry the moisture or drip 
into the leaders which pass from the roof of 
every house to the ground. With this slight 
expense, a perfect greenhouse may be had. A 














BEDDED OUT. 





Mansard-roof glazed in this manner is shown in 
figure 1. Now for heating: Every one knows 
that the upper rooms of his house are so warm 
from the ascending heat of his furnace that reg- 
isters are scarcely needed. Let the doors be 
kept open and the waste heat of the house will 
keep the garret at the highest desirable temper- 
ature. Thus the greenhouse is heated without 
any extra trouble or expenditure. 

Its care would be a pleasant recreation for 
any of the family, provided they enjoy working 
among plants as much as a friend of ours, who 
would leave the counting-house and its engross- 
ing cares at a reasonable hour in the afternoon, 
and after leisurely dining, would 
put on an apron and go among 
his camellias, potting and trim- 
ming, and enjoying their beauty 
while giving them those nice 
manipulations which only a true 
lover of flowers knows how to 
administer. A lady fresh from 
such occupatiens would lend new 
charms to the evening hours; and 
the memory of her children in the 
upper air would always have pow- 
er to bring a sparkle to her eye or 
a glad expression to her lip. And 
then the pleasure of cutting one’s 
own flowers or sending to a friend 
one’s own roses or camellias or 
Black Hamburg grapes, is not to be despised. 
In case the demands of the counting-house or 
the drawing-room afe too engrossing to allow 
any attention to flowers, there are numerous 
florists in every city who would be glad to keep 
such a place in perfect order for 
avery moderate compensation. 

If a little extra strength is 
given to the beams which 
sustain the upper story, suf- 
ficient earth could be placed 
there to lay out the whole 
space of twenty-five by fifty 
feet as a garden, with winding 
walks, delightful carpets of 
moss and roses, camellias, etc., 
planted in the soil, as in figure 
2. By this mode the illusion 
will be complete, and in the 
middle of winter one may 
have a tropical landscape. Those who have 
visited the greenhouses of Prince Demidoff, at 
Florence, will have some conception of the 
beauty of such an arrangement of the plants. 

But for fruit as well as flower culture the use 
of pots will be preferable. Let us see what can 
be done with these. The super- 
ficial area of nearly every 
good city house is more than 
twelve hundred square feet. 
Deducting the space required 
for the walks and the stairway, 
there will be more than eight 
hundred square feet on which 
pots can be placed.—By the 
most approved mode of prun- 
ing for pot culture, the diame- 
ter of foliage in a fruit-tree 
should not exceed the diameter 
of the pot. We could thus 
place eight hundred fruit-trees 
in the garden, but in order to give abundant 
room and air, we will estimate for only two 
hundred. If one wishes no flowers, but fruit 
only, he can have forced peaches and nectarines 
at a season when he cannot buy them of the 
confectioner for less than a dollar each. The 
two hundred trees ought readily to yield a crop 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN 








of a thousand peaches, If one’s taste runs on 
strawberries these will yield a good return. 

But if it be desired to have the house filled 
with flowers through the winter, we cannot cul- 
tivate forced fruit. We can, however, have 
flowers, stone fruit, and Black Hamburg grapes 
in succession. If the house has been filled with 
flowering plants in the winter, and there is 
plenty of yard room, they can be taken out and 
arranged in groups in the yard as soon as all 
danger of frost is over. The house can then 
be filled with peaches, plums, and nectarines in 
pots, which can be obtained of the nursery- 
men ready for fruiting, or prepared the previous 
year by the florist having charge of the house, 
and kept in the cellar during the winter. These 
can remain in the house until the fruit has at- 
tained sufficient size to be safe from the cureu- 
lio, when they also can be grouped in the yard 
where they will grow, and ripen early and well. 
Their place in the house can then be supplied 
with grapes in pots which have been retarded 
by being kept in a cool, dark place in the cellar. 
These will then bear abundantly during the 
summer, and, before the flowering plants require 
to be taken in the ensuing autumn, will duly 
respond tothe tiller in Black Hamburgs and 
Muscats. Two pounds to each vine, or four 
hundred pounds of grapes would be a moder- 
ate estimate for the space mentioned. 

Both stone fruits and grapes are easily man- 
aged, and a man of ordinary intelligence could 
soon learn to grow them even if his life has 
been passed in the midst of dry goods or hard- 
ware; if, however, his own skill fails him, florists 
are always attainable. Here then are new lux- 
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OF GREENHOUSE WITH SHELVES AND 8TAND. 


uries—flowers, peaches, and grapes —within the 
reach of every man of moderate means. 

If the capabilities of this plan and its econo- 
my were thoroughly understood by architects 
and proprietors, the time would soon come 
when a roof garden would be considered just 
as essential an appendage to a house as a bath- 
room. The demand for care takers would bring 
forward a host of candidates for this new branch 
of industry, and it might furnish an. excellent 
and remunerative vocation for women. 

rt © ee 

Tne TwEreLve-SpoTTeD SQuAsH-BEETLE.—~ 
Last month we gave on page 802, an engraving 
and some account of the Twelve-Spotted Squash- 
Beetle—Diabrotica 12-punctata. Heretofore we 
had only known the we ie 
perfect insects, and 
finding them so de- 









Fig. 1. 
structive we had picked them off before they 
had a chance to propagate. This year the in- 
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LARVA. Fig. 2. 
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sects came in too great numbers to be disposed 
of by hand-picking, and they produced larve in 
abundance, which are quite equal in their rav- 
ages to their troublesome parents. The full- 
grown Jarva, or “grub,” is about half an inch 
long, of a lemon-yellow color, and covered with 
spines, which are yellow near the body and 
black above. These are themselves armed 
with short bristles. As the larva has six of 
these spines upon each ring of its body, it pre- 
sents a formidable appearance under the magni- 
fier. The engraving (fig. 1,) shows the larva of 
twice the natural size. It eats the cellular tis- 
sue of the leaves, in circular patches, an inch or 
more in diameter, leaving the net-work of fibres, 
as shown in fig. 2. They seem to work upon 
either side of the leaf indiscriminately. We 
made an application of powdered white helle- 
bore to the vines, without any marked effect, 
and have since resorted to hand-picking. 


Tying Material—The Bear-grass, or Ad- 
am’s Needle,—( Yucca filamentosa.) 

The commonest of the Yuccas is the Y. jila- 
mentosa, commonly known as Bear-grass and 
Adam’s Needle, and in some localities called 
Cliff-Lily and Gardener’s Twine. It is a native 
plant, being found wild as far north as Virginia, 
afid is quite common further south. It haslong 
been known in our gardens, and of late years 
has become quite popular; fine old specimens 
being highly ornamental for their leaves, and 
surpassingly beautiful when they throw up their 
enormous panicles of white flowers. Our pur- 
pose is, to speak of it as a useful rather than as 









BEAR-GRASS.—( Yucca filamentosa. ) 





an ornamental 
plant. An article 
on tying ma- 
terials on page 
261 (July), in- 
duced Mr. Jas. 
T. Worthington, 
of Chillicothe, 
O., to present the 
claims of the 
Yucca as a su- 
perior article 
for bands and 
strings. Mr. W. 
considers it of 
great value, not 
only to the gar- 
dener but to the 
farmer, and ad- 
vocates its culti- 
vation for its 
useful leaves. He 
states that when 
the plant is well 
established, or 
the third year } 
after planting 
out a shoot or 
sucker,hundreds 
of leaves may be 
removed  with- 
out injury. He 
sets the plants 
four feet apart 
each way. Mr. 
Worthington, in 
a  communica- 
tion to the Scioto 
Gazette, upon 
the same sub- 
ject, says: “ For 
all purposes 
where a string is needed, from a bouquet toa 
bacon ham, including bands for grape-vines and 
shocks of corn, and for garden vegetables, it 
has no equal and requires only to be generally 
known to be universally cultivated.” We have 
known the Yucca to be used in some of the 
Missouri vineyards, and thank Mr. Worthing- 
ton for calling attention to its availability for 
other purposes. Plants aresold by most nursery- 
men, the catalogue price being 50 cents each. 
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The White-spotted Calla. 
(Richardia albo-maculata.) 


——_o—~ 


Last year we received from Messrs. Bennett 
& Davidson, Florists, of Flatbush, L. IL., a spec- 


imen of a Calla quite unlike the well-known 


Ethiopian Calla, and which was ascertained 
to be the White-spotted Calla (Richardia albo- 
maculata). The present one seems to be but lit- 
tle known, and having grown it for two seasons 
we think it merits more attention than it has 
received. The plant is smaller than the com- 
mon Calla, growing about two feet high, and 
though it has a general resemblance to that, it 
will be seen from the engraving that the leaves 
are different in shape and are distinctly marked 
with numerous white spots, The spots, though 
they appear quite white by reflected light, when 
held between the eye and the light are found to 
be translucent. The flower, or more properly, 
spathe, the shape of which is given in the en- 
graving, differs in form and in size from that of 
the common species. It is white without, but 
purple at the base within. The plant is a sum- 
mer-flowering one; planted out in the open 





WHITE-SPOTTED CALLA.—(Ltichardia albo-maculata.) 


ground it has flourished in ordinary garden soil, 
without any care in watering, and has thrown 
up an abundance of foliage and a succession of 
flowers, It produces seed freely, though it mul- 
tiplies so readily by offsets there is no need of 
| growing it fromthe seed. The thick rootstock, 
or “bulb,” may be kept through the winter, in 
a dormant state in a box of dry earth, ina 
greenhouse or other place where there is no 
danger of frost. The plant is from Natal, and 
was first described by Sir Wm. Hooker, in 1860, 
A recent French work mentions it as a spotted 
variety of the Richardia Africana, the common 
Calla, which is an error, as it is distinct from 
that species in several important particulars, 
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Shallots,—(Alliwm scalonicum.) 


_—— 


The early “green onions” which appear in 
our city markets are properly Shallots—a dif 
ferent species from the common onion, The 
mature bulbs are smaller, oblong in shape, and 
made up of several smaller bulbs, which are en+ 
closed in a skin like that of an onion, They 
keep with difficulty, as they are very apt to 
start into growth. In flavor they are strongef 
than the onion. With us they are chiefly tsed 
in the green state; but abroad they are employe 
when mature for flavoring soups, ete. Being 
perfectly hardy, shallots are best planted in 
Scptember. The bulbs are broken up, and the 
separate sets, or “cloves,” are planted in good 
soil, in rows a foot apart, the sets being six 
inches apart. In planting they need to be 
simply pressed into the soil with the fingers. 





They require no protection during the winter. 
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THI IRIOOSEAIOLND. 
ger (For other Household Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 


~_——V—eu—ernrr> ~~ 


A Draped Conter-1 Table or Stand, 


LAPP 





A friend who ecubshiven: & to have things make a 
handsome appearance with a moderate outlay, gives 
us a drawing of the manner in which she arranged 
acenter-table. The standard is such as are used 
for marble-topped tables, and was procured of a 
cabinet-maker. Instead of a marble top, one of 
pine was used, which was smoothly covered with 
green furniture rep, os tacked on. A curtain 





DRAPED CENTER-TABLE, 


of the same material, a quarter of a yard deep, and 
made a little full, has a fringe at its lower edge, and 
is tacked by its upper edge to the table top. Gitnp 
of a color to match is used to cover and hide the 
edges and tacks. The curtain is caught up in plait- 
ed festoons every quarter of a yard. Other mate- 
rials may be used, and other colors to harmonize 
with the surroundings. By the exercise of proper 
taste and skill, one may make very pretty chamber 
sets by draping very rough kinds of furniture. 
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Nursing the Sick. 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 


ge 

No woman has all the womanly accomplishments 
who is unqualified to make her presence in the 
sick-room a blessing to the sufferer. All rules for 
behavior toward sick or well may be summed up 
by the Golden Rule—do as you would be done by— 
but in the absence of experience it is well to have 
some definite directions. 

You can hardly be too careful about neatness 
and order. The sick-room should be kept perfect- 
ly tidy. Especially should all soiled garments and 
utensils be removed and cleansed before a second 
use. The towels and napkins should be clean, and 
the food offered should be arranged to please the 
eye. If any thing is askew about the curtains or 
table cover or rugs, straighten it at once, or the 
invalid will have to do it mentally over and over 
again. To prevent the patient from hunting out 
every case of bad matching in the figure of the wall- 
paper, or wearing the mind with observation of 
every defect in the furniture, bring in fresh bou- 
quets of flowers or other objects upon which the 
eye loves to linger. Think of this in arranging 
yourdress. Avoid glaring colors and noisy fabrics, 
and put on your garments with care. The patient’s 
bed should be kept as clean and orderly as possi- 
ble. Straighten the coverings and smooth the 
pillows quietly, whenever they get disordered, and 
in making the bed at the regular periods, do it with 
care and thoroughness. If it is impossible to 
change the bed linen daily, try to have two sets and 
alternate their use, as to have each set aired 
well when taken off at night and morning, 
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Let all the w ork of the sick-room be done unos- 
tentatiously, so that, to the patient, everything will 
seem to be moving along smoothly and easily. 
Do not question invalids when you can avoid it. 
Get your directions from the physician in attend- 
ance, and carry them out without criticism. If 
you give medicine, be punctual, and say nothing 
about it until you have it neatly prepared, and after- 
wards put cups, spoons and phials out of sight. 
Keep medicine beyond the reach of children. 

In giving baths, be gentle but use so firm a 
hand that your patient will understand that you 
are self-possessed, and need feel no concern. In 
giving the patient a general sponge bath, wash 
only a part at a time—an arm for instance—and 
wipe it before proceeding further, keeping the rest 
of the body covered. Do not use water that is un- 
comfortably cool to the invalid. If the feet are 
cool, a warm foot bath is very comforting, and 
may be given to the patient in bed, by using a 
small, shallow tub, the sick person lying on the 
back with the knees bent—keeping the whole cov- 
ered with a blanket; and after leaving the feet in 
the warm water about fifteen minutes, rub with a 
towel wet in cool water (to contract the relaxed 
pores to their natural state, and so prevent catch- 
ing cold), and then wipe well with a dry towel. A 
jug filled with hot water and rolled up in flannel is 
the best foot-warmer to put in bed. 

If you know what healthful dishes will please 
your patient, prepare them promptly without pre- 
vious consultation. Observe the greatest delicacy 
in all this. A nurse who would taste the invalid’s 
food, or cool it with her breath, ought not to be 
tolerated. Never season an invalid’s food highly, 
and remember that melted butter is one of the 
most indigestible things you can offer. Cream is 
better than butter on toast or roasted potatoes. 
There is some danger of using toast too freely. It 
is more constipating than plain bread, and a per- 
son confined to the bed or to the room is more 
likely to suffer from this than one who has out-door 
exercise, Plain, subacid fruit, and bread or gems 
made of good Graham flour (minus a part of the 
bran) are the best articles of diet; buta variety can 
be made by using sometimes the various delicate 
preparations of starch, tapioca, sago, rice, ete. It 
is hard forasick person to wait long for food when 
hungry. Don’t keep your patient waiting for any 
thing if you can help it. Minutes seem like hours 
to an invalid at such times. Do not rattle your news- 
paper, nor creak your chair, nor wear noisy shoes. 
Speak in gentle tones, and do not talk too much. 
Do not allow your patient to talk long at a time, 
and let the conversation take a lively turn. Better 
not discuss diseases. Do your best to keep long- 
faced visitors away. Have no whispering in the 
room or just outside the door. Unless in extreme 
eases, have the room dark and quiet, and cool at 
night. Look out for good ventilation, and air the 
mattrass and bedding frequently. Let in all the 
sunshine you can without hurting the invalid’s 
eyes. Beas much ofa sunbeam as possible your- 
self, without being frivolous, and with patience 
and faithfulness you may be able to do a great 
amount of good. 
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The Bake-kettle, or Skillet. 
BY AN ‘OLD FoGyY.” 
oe 

When cooking stoves came in, the bake-kettle, or 
covered skillet, went out, and with it went a large 
part of what was good in our American cookery. 
How many of your readers ever saw a bake-kettle ? 
Probably only those who enjoy the blessing of a 
wood fire to cook by. Just send an artist down to 
the back woods of Maine oraway “out west,” and 
have a drawing made of this most capital kitchen 
utensil. [We have had the drawing made, and did 
not have to go so far from home for it.<-Ep.] 
‘Pioneers ” will know what I mean without a 
drawing. It is ashallow kettle with a lid, which has 
a turned-up edge, and upon which coals are placed ; 
and the thing to be cooked is ‘* between two fires.” 
Those who are roughing it in log cabins or in camp, 
know what a useful thing it is. In it the bread is 





baked, meat roasted or fried, coffee browned, dish- 

water heated—in short, it is the one thing handy to 
have in the house. I say, much good cooking dis- 
appeared with the bake-kettle. It allowed food to 
be cooked as it seldom is by the stove—long-con- 
tinued, slow cooking, with all the juices and flavors 
kept in. Were there ever such chicken and veal pies 
as our mothers used to make in the bake-kettle ? 
We have nowadays what is called roast veal—half 
burned and wholly spoiled in the stove oven. But 
stuff a knuckle of veal 
and put it in the bake- 
kettle and let it ‘* sizzle” 
with fire above and be- 
low for three or four 
hours. It cooks quietly 
and slowly, all the moist- 
=ure is retained, and 
comes out not only a 
delicious, but a digest- 
ible morsel. The French who, say what you will, 
bring more skill and common sense to the subject 
of cooking than all the rest of the world, braise o 
certain class of dishes, and they have for the pur- 
pose a braisier, or braising-pan, which is really only 
the old bake-kettle Frenchified. Ducks, pigeons, 
and fowls, even if tough, may be admirably cooked 
in the bake-kettle. Our people have much to learn 
about the advantages of slow and long-continued 
cooking—a treatment which is hardly practicable 
in a stove oven, as that dries as well as cooks. The 
‘modern improvements ” in the way of stoves and 
ranges have resulted in a deteriorated cookery. Let 
us go back to the days of our grandmothers so far 
as to restore the bake-kettle to the kitchen—or, if 
it will be fancied better, we will call it a “‘braisier.”’ 


——— 


Something about Pickles. 


—_e—_—_ 


It is a little singular that a large share of the 
questions put tothe Household Department at this 
season should be about an article of food which is 
not nourishing—pickles, which to the best stomachs 
are only appetizing and to the weakest positively 
injurious. Still people will eat pickles, and what- 
ever our ‘‘ physiological” friends may say, we do 
not doubt that things so generally craved have some 
use in the animal economy. When our boys in the 
army had the chronic diarrhea, our army surgeons 
usually allowed them to eat pickles and other 
things, that under ordinary circumstances would 
be considered fatal, and to the surprise of every- 
body the hopeless patients often recovered. So 
without discussing the dietetics of the matter, we 
accept pickles asa fact. To look at the matter 
philosophically, a pickle is a mere vegetable sponge 
to hold vinegar. Any vegetable tissue that is not 
so fibrous or tough as to be unpleasant to masti- 
cate, and which has no disagreeable flavor of its 
own, will answer for pickling. If the article pick- 
led has an acceptable flavor of its own, all the bet- 
ter. It is the possession of this that makes the 
cucumber the most popular of all pickles. Vege- 
tables which have no marked taste, such as green 
muskmelons, are made flavorous by the free use of 
spices—like the sailor’s wonderful stone, which 
would make a nice soup when the farmer’s wife al- 
lowed him to gather the odds and ends of her kitch- 
en and garden to boil with it. It is customary to 
salt pickles before putting them into vinegar. Why 
do we ?—It is not for the purpose of flavoring them 
with salt, for this can be added to the vinegar. 
This matter of salting pickles brings up the ques- 
tion of osmose, which we cannot find space to dis- 
cuss. Briefly, when a fresh vegetable is placed in 
salt and water, an interchange takes place between 
the juices contained in the tissues of the vegetable 
and the brine by which it is surrounded. The rat- 
ural juices pass out and the brine passes into the 
vevetable; the brine being denser, it, according to 
a well-known law, passes in more slowly than the 
juices of the vegetable pass out, and the salted 
things shrivel. When salted pickles are placed in 
water the case is reversed, their shriveled tissues are 
full of brine, much heavier than the water by which 
they are surrounded, the brine passes out, and the 
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water goes in and restores the plumpness. Soaked 
pickles with their tissues full of water being put in- 
to vinegar readily become penetrated by that liq- 
uid. The question of salting pickles has nothing 
to do with flavor, as the finest pickles are those 
from which the salt is most completely soaked 
One of the most frequent questions is, ‘‘ How can 
I make pickles like those put up at the factories ?” 
—We have answered this more than once, but will 
repeat, that the pickles referred to are put up in 
colorless vinegar made from whiskey. Diluted 
whiskey will make a vinegar which is almost 
colorless and of a pure sour taste. Cider makes 
a vinegar which has a color, it is true, but a 
most agreeable flavor. Home-made pickles should 
be prepared with regard to flavor rather than 
appearance. As a general rule, vegetables to 
be pickled are first put into brine, then soaked 
to freshen them, and then placed in vinegar, 
which may be spiced or not, according to taste. 
One point is to be noticed: when freshened pickles 
are put into not very strong vinegar, the water 
with which their tissues are filled, so weakens the 
vinegar that the pickles are not only not sour 
enough to the taste, but not enough so to keep well. 
It is not necessary to enumerate the things that 








may be pickled, as there are but few fruits or vege- | 


tables that may not be so treated—pickled peaches 
are delicious and pickled purslane is not to be de- 
spised—a wide range surely. Some good housc- 
keepers have, besides the regular cucumber and 
other standard pickles, a jar of 

MrIxep, or INDIAN PIcKLE.—The basis of this is 
usually sliced cabbage, and cauliflower broken into 
bits and put into brine. After these are ready, they 
are covered with spiced vinegar; and then such 
pickle materials, fruits, or vegetables as occur 
during the season, are added from time to time, 
taking care that the newly added things are cover- 
ed by the vinegar. At the close of the season the 
vinegar is drained off, heated to the boiling point, 
and poured over the pickles; this is repeated two 
or three times, when the pickles are stored away for 
use, and are usually better the second year than the 
first. In the making of the spiced vinegar, proba- 
bly no two will agree. As a suggestion we give 
two recipes. The various directions differ greatly, 
the chief object seems to be to get in enough spice. 
In looking them over, we are reminded of the 
toper’s directions for making punch, ‘‘too much of 
lemons, sugar and whiskey, and not enough wa- 
ter.”—One recipe gives: Vinegar, 6 pints; salt, 1¢ 
lb.; bruised ginger root and whole mustard seed, 2 
oz. each; mace, 1 oz.; shallots, 1g 1b.; Cayenne 
pepper, 2 dessert spoonful, and some sliced horse- 
radish. Simmer together for.a few minutes, then 
put into a jarand cover close. Another, claimed 
to be “very superior,” directs for-each gallon of 
vinegar 6 cloves of garlic, 12 shallots, 2 sticks of 


sliced horseradish, 4 0z. bruised ginger, 20z. whole | 


black pepper, 1 oz. allspice, 12 cloves, 14 oz. Cay- 
enne pepper, 2 oz. mustard seed, 14 lb. mustard 
(ground) and 1 oz. turmeric. All the above, except 
the mustard and turmeric, are put into the jar with 
eabbage, cauliflower, and other pickle vegetables, 
and the vinegar boiled and poured overthem. The 
ground mustard and turmeric are to be made ‘into 
a paste, with cold vinegar added. 


A Farmer's Holiday. 
BY CONNECTICUT. 
_~-— 

We do not mean the fair when we speak of a 
farmer’s holiday. They are good, and we ad- 
vise every farmer and his. wife and children to 
go once a year and take their best products with 
them. But if you take up your herd of six best 
Ayrshires, and Joe takes the working cattle, and 
Ben takes the stallion, and your wift takes the but- 
ter, and Susan takes the bread and the bedquilt, 
and the flowers, you will have a pretty busy time of 
it, and will feel when night comes that the fair is 
so much like work, that you cannot call it play. 
A pienie will do. A Sabbath-school pienic if you 
_ please —if nobody has to make a formal speech—or 
fo be bored with one. But a day of absolute rest 
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we insist upon, as one of the best things that can 
befall a farming community. We work hard; we 
are isolated; -we have too little social enjoyment ; 
and some of us have almost forgotten how it would 
seem to be turned into our own green fields and 
forests with no care upon our minds. Now, to have 
a good time, we want some pleasant spot as the 
place of gathering—a lake with wooded banks, the 
sea shore, a grove, 2 hill or mountain with berries 
or nuts, or some amusement for the children and 
young folks. It should not be so far off or so ex- 
pensive to reach that any will be deterred from 
going. Let every family take along its own pro- 
visions and make common stock at the gathering. 
Then we want congenial society ; men and women 
of like tastes and sympathies, so that there shall 
be no worry about dress or grammar; no stiffness 
or stilted propriety. Then the less management 
the thing has, the better. You want some one or 
more to take the responsibility of appointing the 
time and the place, and of giving the invitations ; 
and then let the amusements be determined by the 
tastes of the company. If you cannot trust the 
company to arrange this matter, you should not be 
of the party. An excursion by rail or steamer is a 
very good thing ; as then there are no horses to be 
fed at the place of gathering, and there is no care 
except for the picnic baskets. The entire change 
of scene, the ride or sail, ig a great refreshment. 
But in this case the company will have to be much 
larger to make the thing pay, and the manager will 
have to take much more responsibility. We lately 
fell upon a party of this kind encamped for the day 
in a beautiful grove upon the shores of one of the 
lakes in which New England abounds. The rail- 
road cars dropped the company at the grove which 
had been conveniently fitted up for such occasions. 
There was abundant shade, green grass, nice 
springs, flowers, and rustic seats and tables fora 
multitude. We hail the multiplication of these 
places of rural resort, away from cities and grog 
shops, as 2 good omen of our times. Let us have 
more of Nature and occasionally a day of rest. 
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Domestic Wines. 3 
— a . 

Here is quite a file of letters asking how to make 
wine of blackberries, elderberries, strawberries, and 
—of all things in the world, tomatoes. We think 
that, taken as a whole, these compounds are more 
productive of evil than of good. All fruit juices, 
some with and some without the addition of sugar, 
will make alcoholic liquids, which are by some used 
“medicinally,” and by others in the exercise of 
hospitality. Many of our readers can _ recollect 
having swallowed vile compounds of this kind 
rather than offend the kind hostess who presented 
it saying, “‘it is only some blackberry wine that 
I made myself.’’—Of the medicinal value of these 
“wines”? we have strong doubts. If alcohol is 
needed as a remedy, which it sometimes is, but less 
frequently than many suppose, a physician will pre- 
scribe pure whiskey in preference to any of these 
domestic productions. Alcohol is the same thing, 
no matter how produced, and whiskey contains a 
nearly constant propertion of this, while the home- 
made “wines’’ may be stronger or weaker, and be 
more or less qualified by a greater or less amount of 
sugar, and aromatic or other principles contained in 
the fruit from which it is made. There is a great 
deal of nonsense about the medicinal effects of 
blackberry, elderberry, and other ‘‘wines.” We 
have noticed that when these things were known to 
be in the house, the complaints which they are sup- 
posed to cure were of more than ordinary occur- 
rence. That blackberry cordial, for we do not con- 
sider it a wine, may be sometimes useful we do not 
doubt; but put the blackberries ina jug, and cover 
them with whiskey and call it ‘‘ tincture of black- 
berry,” and keep it as a medicine; the sole virtue 
of which over and above the stimulating quality of 
the whiskey is due toa little astringency derived 
from the berries, and in this particular a handful of 
the blackberry root is worth a bushel of berries. 
So much for the medical view. As to the question 
of hospitality—at the present time it is the excep- 
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tion where wines are offered to visitors, We be- 
lieve, with our present knowledge, that it is better 
not to offer them at all. We know that there are 
many who think differently. There is scarcely an 
Agricultural Fair but that offers premiums fo; Cur- 
rant, Strawberry, Blackberry, Rhubarb, and other 
“wines.” We never tasted one of these com- 
pounds that was not an abomination, and a deseera. 
tion of the fruit from which it was made. If the 
managers of our fairs would exclude all these thinus 
they would do well. They should not be nade, 
encouraged, nor offered to one’s friends. We think 
that hospitality can be manifested without present- 
ing wines or liquors to one’s guests. Did we hold 
the opposite view, we should say that the only pre- 
sentable things were pure whiskoy, pure grape wine, 
and pure cider. Not that we advocate them, but 
one offered these, knows exactly what he is taking, 
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About the Egg-Plant, - 
—s 

C. Mathers writes that we speak in praise of the 
Egg-Plant, but do not give directions for cultivating 
or cooking it. It is rather late now to talk about 
its cultivation, but if our correspondent had Jook- 
ed under the head of Kitchen Garden in Hints 
about Work, he would have found sufficient said 
upon the subject. In brief, they require the same 
culture as tomatoes. The plants must be started 
in the hot-bed or in the house, and given a rich and 
sheltered spot in the garden. As an article of food, 
the fruit is much liked by those who are accustom- 
ed to it, while others positively dislike it. In this 
respect it is much like tomatoes. The fruit is sliced 
and fried, being served as a dinner or breakfast dish. 
It has no positive flavor, being only a rich, marrowy 
substance. The best way, according to our notion, 
is to pare the fruit, cut it into slices half an inch 
thick, and then salt the pieces and stack them up- 
ona plate. In an hour or two they will have part- 
ed with considerable water. They are then to be 
dipped in egg and sprinkled with cracker crumbs 
and fried. Serve very hot. Cooked in this way 
they are, to our taste, very acceptable, Fried, with- 
out the covering of egg and crumbs, they take up 
much fat and are very indigestible. The fruit is 
used at any time before the seeds become hard. 
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Melon Mangoes. — The late, small, and 
smooth muskmelons are used for this pickle. Cut 
out aplug at the stem-end, or, as some prefer it, 
from the side; scrape out the contents, replace the 
plug and secure it with a wooden pin, and put the 
melons thus prepared into a strong brine. When 
they have been in the brine for twenty-four hours 
or more, they are ready for stuffing. The stufling is 
made of any piekle material at hand: shredded cab- 
bage, broken cauliflower, small onions and cucum- 
bers, g beans, peppers, mustard seed, nastur- 
tiums, scraped horseradish, and the like. Cabbage 
and the other stuffing, except the aromatics, are bet- 
ter for being sealded and cooled, Stuff the melons 
according to fancy, and then sew each plug in its 
place by means of a needle and coarse thread. 
Place the stuffed melons ina jar, add cloves, pep- 
per, and other desired spice, and pour boiling vine- 
gar over them. Repeat the scalding of the vinegar 
for three days in succession. 

<2 eee 

Tomato Pie, by Mrs. K. T. H., Sevierville, 
Tenn.—Take two large ripe Feejee or other Toma- 
toes of the same size, drop them into boiling water 
to remove the skin, then, with a sharp knife, cut 
them into thin slices, put the crust in an ordinary 
pie-pan, as for berry pie; cover the bottom with a 
layer of the Tomatoes, then a layer of sugar and 
butter, then of tomatoes, then of sugar and but- 
ter as before; flavor with either lemon, orange 
peel, or nutmeg, to the taste. Cover with the top 
crust, bake, and bring to the table hot—(cold toma- 
to-pie is not good). Two very large tomatoes, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one of butter, are 
enough for one pie, baked in a pan ten inches 
across. If there are too much tomato, sugar, and 
butter put into one pic, there will be too much 
jnice: alittle practice in making will make all right, 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


Different Ways of Eating. 


A distinguished physician of our acquaintance who 
has occasion to examine the chests of many people, says 
that he gets a great deal of amusement in observing the 
different ways in which people put ona shirt. We find 
no little amusement in noticing the different ways in 
which people eat. Those of us who have business 
‘down town” in the city, mostly eat at a restaurant 
where dozens and sometimes hundreds are taking their 
noon-day meal, It is curious to see the different ways in 
which people will go about the same operation. 
“eobble up” their food as if on a wager to see how soon 
they can dispose of it, and others pick at it as if looking 
for something disagreeable in it—and they find it too, 
sometimes, at restaurants. Some act as if they were the 
only persons at the table, and reach directly across one’s 


Some 








BOY WHO EATS WITH HIS ELBOWS. 


THE 
face for salt or pepper, while others will be careful not 
to intrude upon their neighbors inany manner. You can 
always pick out the gentlemen by the way in which they 
regard the comfort of others, It is bad enough to see 
one wipe his knife on his lips and then put it into the 
butter, but the greatest annoyance is the man who “ eats 
with his elbows.” We mean those chaps who keep their 
elbows working like a fiddler. It is areal discomfort to 
sit next to one of these, as the frequent nudges and 
knocks that one gets from the industrious elbow quite 
destroys the enjoyment of a meal, It is not in restau- 
rants only that we have noticed this uncouth perform- 
ance, but in hotels and private families. It is not likely 
that those who annoy others in this way are conscious of 
doing so, but it is the exercise of a bad habit formed 
when young. We would not like to think that any of our 
young friends eat in this way, but if they find themselves 
doing so, let them try to cut the food and carry it to the 
mouth without spreading out the elbows; they will find 
it quite as casy, and they will not, in this respect at least, 
annoy others at the table. 


The Doctor’s Valks, 


SOMETHING ABOUT INSECTS, 


“ What is this, Uncle?” said Arthur, as he brought me 
something for inspection. ‘‘I found it down on the to- 
mato vines; it is a great green worm, carrying its eggs 
upon its back.’’—Many older people have very strange 
notions about insects, because they do not know the 
changes they go through, and the order in which these 
occur. Most of you have «en the Tomato-worm as it is 
called, though itis in some places known as Tobacco- 
worm, and in others the Potato-worm, according to the 
plant upon which it is found. Let us Tun through its 
history and it will serve for that of other insects, though 





TOMATO-WORM AND COCOONS, 


the story would have to be somewhat modified to meet 
allcases. In the first place there is the egg. Secondly, 
when the egg hatches there is produced a larva, or cater- 
pillar, A little fellow at first, but a great feeder, and 
s00n grows famously. After changing its skin several 
times, it reaches its full size, as large as one’s finger, and 
three inches long. Having done a great deal of mischief 
in eating the plants, it is ready to rest; so it goes down 
into the ground for its winter’s sleep, When it is fairly 
abed, it would never be taken for the same green worm. 
It is much reduced in size, its skin is hard and brown, 
and it appears to be lifeless when turned up, as it often 
is, by the plow or spade. This is the third stage of the 
insect’s life, and when in this it is called a pupa, or chrys- 
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dis. Curious changes are going on in this brown pupa; 
for in spring it bursts open its case and out comes a large 
moth—which some, who do not know the difference, call 
a butterfly. Its great. gray wings have a spread of five 
inches, and it has a very long trunk with which it can 
suck the juices from flowers. This is the fourth or per- 
fect state of the insect, and is called the émago. This 
lays eggs, from which proceed another lot of caterpillars, 
and so the changes are repeated. The larva of all in- 
sects are not caterpillars, they do not all form the 
pupa in the ground, for many spin cocoons in which 
the change takes place; norare all the perfect insects 
—as you well know—moths, but they all go through 
changes similar to this. First the egg, then the 
larva, after this the pupa, and finally the imago, or perfect 
insect. As the perfect insect alone lays eggs, the cater- 
pillar which Arthur brought could not have been “ car- 
rying its eggs upon its back,” as he thought. Yet the 
mistake was a very natural one, as you will sce by look- 
ing at the drawing I had made of the caterpillar. There 
they were, little white egg-shaped things, just as thick as 
they could stand. What were they? In order to explain 
it to Arthur I had to make the little talk about insects I 
have given you. All insects do not live on plants; some 
live upon the larger animals, and many make their home 
in their larva state inside the bodies of other insects! This 
Tomato-worm for example, which we consider as an 
enemy to us, on account of the injury it does our plants, 
has its own insect enemies, A minute fly-like insect 
with a slaarp probe pushed a great many of its eggs into 
the caterpillar’s body when that was quite young; these 
eggs hatched there, and the larvee from them grew as the 
Tomato-worm grew. They did not kill it outright as you 
might suppose they would have done, but left it enough 
life to enable it to supply them with food. When these 
little larvee were ready to go into the pupa state they 
made their way through the skin of the Tomato-worm, 
spun their little cocoons, in which they became pupas, and 
finally came out as perfect insects. Animals which live 
upon other animals are called parasites ; and the things 
which Arthur thought were the eggs of the Tomato-worm 
were really the cocoons of one of its parasites. Should 
you come across a Tomato-worm in the condition I have 
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shown in the engraving, you can put it under a tumbler 





and you will be very likely to catch some of the perfect 
littl insects as they come out of the cocoons. ‘ But what 
becomes of the Tomato-worm?’’ It dies after it has 
nourished its unnatural brood. It has not strength 
enough left to change into a perfect insect. In this case 
we must look upon the parasites as beneficial insects, It 
is very gratifying to know that we have such aid in keep- 
ing the troublesome insects from multiplying more rap- 
idly than they do. When Arthur is old enough I intend 
that he shall study insects, at least enough to learn to 
distinguish between the beneficial and the injurious ones. 
Perhaps some of the boys and girls who read this would 
like to do the same. This will do for the first lesson.— 
‘* Where shall we find the second ?’’—Well, that is a difti- 
culty. It is a great pity that there is no book about in- 
sects suitable for boys and girls. I wishsome entomolo- 
gist would do for the ‘‘ bugs’? what Doct. Gray has done 
for the plants in his ‘‘ How Plants Grow.” 


An Old City. 
BY “CARLETON.” 


It may not be the oldest city in the world, but there are 
not many older places than Benares. It is pronounced 
in three sylables with the accent on the second—Ben-ar- 
es. It is in India on the bank of the Ganges. The pco- 
ple who live there think that there is no river in the 
world like the Ganges. Its waters, they say, are purer 
than those of any other stream—so pure that by bathing 
in it they can wash off, not only the dirt from their bod- 
ies, but all sins from their souls. They think that Ben- 
ares is a good city, that men who live and die there will be 
a great deal better off here and hereafter, than those who 
live and die anywhere else. It is so ancient that no one 
lnows when it was founded, but I have no donbt it was 
a large place when Abraham was living, 3,800 years ago. 

It is a wonderful place. When we read about Greece, 
we seem to go back tothe threshold of history ; but Ben- 
ares had its gorgeous temples and palaces centuries be- 
fore the Parthenon, that most beautiful temple of the 
Athenians, was built. When David was a boy tending 
sheep in the pastures around Bethlehem, before he went 
out to fight the great giant Goliath, boys and girls 
were playing in the streets of Benares as they are play- 
ing there to-day; and things change so slowly there that 
the manners and customs of the present time are pretty 
much as they were two or even three thousand years ago. 

The city is located on the east bank of the river. Stand- 
ing on the western bank you behold a magnificent sight. 
The river is as wide and as deep as the Ohio, and sweeps 
past the town wifh a steady current. The city extends 
along the bank a distance of five miles. Moored to the 
shore, anchored in the stream, or floating slowly past, 








are hundreds of boats—the queerest craft imaginable— 
with clumsy hulls, cumbersome rudders, large, “square 
fails, carved stems and sterns, with bungling cabooses 
on the decks. Many of the boats are loaded with hay, 
straw, or bundles of bamboo, and as you see them from 
a distance you think that some haystacks from up the 
river must be drifting down with the tide. 

Leading up from the water are flights of stone steps 
which are called gh-auts by the Hindoos. Above them 
are temples and palaces, with roofs, turrets, and mina- 
rets, some of them covered with gold—pure gold! Think 
of hundreds of minarets and spires gieaming in the sun- 
shine—of flags and banners waving above the towers, 
and a great crowd of people with elephants and white 
bulls, in the streets and onthe stone steps, or in the 
river! Monkeys are hopping here and there on the roofs 
of the honses, and chattering in the trees; and there are 
kites that cry *‘ caz-caw,” and a bird that keeps crying~ 
“Ttiscoming! It is coming!” 

You see tame elephants bathing in the river ; great, un- 
wieldy fellows with ears as big as a blacksmith’s leather 
apron—a long trunk, and a long tail. You think of what 
the Irishman said the first time he ever saw an elephant— 
‘* Fath he’s a tail at both ends!” You see a boy on the 
back of each animal with an iron spike in his hand, 
When he wants the creature to do any thing, he gives a 
thump on his skull, and utters a cry which the elephant 
understands just as the horse understands your whoa ! 
He knows at once by the inflection of the voice whether 
there is an exclamation or interrogation point after the 
whoa, and gees or hawsaccordingly. The elephants like 
to get into the water and they would stay there all day if 
their keepers would let them. The flies cannot bite them 
when they are in swimming. Sometimes they have fine 
frolics with their keepers. They sink down until you 
can see only the tips of their trunks, and then the boys 
have to stand up to keep their heads out of the water, 
Sometimes the elephants playfully shake them off into 
the stream. The boys do not mind it much for they are 
all good swimmers, and are in no danger of being 
drowned. If they were, the elephants would pick them 
up as tenderly as a mother does her child, and put them 
safely on their backs again. The elephants are sagacious 
animals, and very affectionate. They are fond of chil- 
‘* Tend babies ?"’—Yes, 
The keeper's wife when she wants her baby looked after 
will hand it over to the great, clumsy animal, and he will 
watch it as carefully as the mother herself. If the little 
thing undertakes to creep away he coils his trunk around 
it, lifts it back, and keeps it between his feet. If it cries, 
he is in great distress. How. nice it must be to have an 
elephant in the family fora nurse! If they are well used, 
they become very fond of their keepers. They always 
remember a kindness, and never forget an injury, 

(Concluded on next page.) 
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A VIEW I 


You may see at almost any hour of the day, thousands 
of men, women, and children bathing in the Ganges. 
They do not goin to have a good swim, to jump heels 
overhead, turn summersaults, and have a frolic, but to 
wash away their sins. You see old men scouring out 
their mouths with mud; they have told lies, perhaps, or 
spoken profane words, and they think that by giving 
their mouths a thorough scrubbing, they can make them- 
selves pure. The women wash themselves and their 
babies. The little ones kick and squirm and scream, but- 
in they go for all that, and get a good scouring. People 
come from all parts of India to bathe in the Ganges at 
Benares, because the city and the river are both holy in 
their estimation. They make long pilgrimages—some 
of them traveling hundreds of miles, hoping to wash 
away their sins in the flowing stream. 

Festivals are held on the banks of the river, and at such 
times the people by the hundred thousand come to bathe. 

The Hindoos and the Chinese are the two oldest na- 
tions on the earth. It is supposed that the Hindoos en- 
tered India from Central Asia, about the time that Abra- 
ham entered the Jand of Canaan. There is reason to be- 
lieve that they were a stronz nation at the time the chil- 
dren of Isracl fled from Ezypt. Before that the valley of 
the Ganges was thickly peopled by another race. Ben- 
ages was one of the ancient cities. The Hindoo religion 
was more vigorous twenty-five hundred years azo than it 
is to-day ; and if we had been in Benares a hundred years 
before Solomon built the temple in Jerusalem, we should 
have seen Hindoos by the thousand bathing in the river. 

The temples are not, large, but they are very gorzeous 
and dazzle us with their brichtness when the sun reflects 
its rays from the golden roofs into our faces. There are 
many temples—-some of them small and mean. and not 
worth our notice, but others where we may sit by the 
hour and wonder at what is going on. 

The Hindoos a:7e idolators and have a great many gods 
—Indra, is the godof the air; Agni, of fire; Vishnu, of 
light; Shiva, of cvil. Krishnu is a jolly fellow—the 
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god of love, and the Hindoo girls and women think a 
great deal of him. Perhaps some of the young folks 
would like to know if he resembles Cupid—that plump- 
faced little fellow with wings like a butterfly, and a 
bow and arrow flying about as if he was going to kill 
cock robin! Krishnu does not resemble Cupid. He is 
anice young man who sits inashady grove and plays 
a flute which all the Hindoo girls love to hear. 

Another god is named Hunnooman, or the monkey 
god. A great many years ago—so runs the story, a chief 
with an army invaded Ceylon, and conquered it. The 
inhabitants were so small that the chief Hunnooman said 
that they were not larger than monkeys, but having con- 
quered them he was called the king of the monkeys. 
Being a king, after death, the people worshipped him in 
the form of a monkey with a long tail, a sword in one 
hand, a sceptre in the other, a jeweled crown on his head, 
a gold necklace and other ornaments on his neck. All 
monkeys are well treated on his account, and so the 
monkeys of Benares have a nice time of it. Thousands 
are hopping and skipping over the roofs of the houses, 
or chasing one another from tree to tree, or else are on the 
lookout to steal something from the shops or from the 
baskets of the hucksters, who go through the streets scll- 
ing fruit or vegetables. A Hindoo never would kill a 
monkey, for if he did the god Hunnooman would n’t like 
it, and wonld take revenge by killing the Hindoo or by 
doing something to make his lot in life very bitter. 

Fat bulls make themselves at home in the streets. 
They are sacred animals, for the people believe thata 
bull was a father of some of the gods. They thrust their 
noses into the baskets and boxes of the market men, and 
help themselves to rice, beans, or anything they like. 
No true Hindoo would think of killing or hurting them 
for fear of offending the gods. I think that they would 
not have such easy times as they now have, living on the 
best in the market without paying for it, if the lads of 
America who now handle the whip and goad could 
only get at them for a little while. And they are getting 
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at them. The days of the sacrea bulls are numbered, 
They cannot stand common schools, nor Sunday schools ; 
Bibles, steam engines, nor telegraphs. The more the 
world has of these the fewer sacred bulls there will 
be. The locomotive in India is crowding bulls and the 
Brahmins who believe in them, from the track, and is 
bringing in a new civilization and preparing the way for 
the introduction of Christianity. 

The people of India have some very strange notions 
about the world. But asmall proportion of the 180,000,000 
people of that country know anything about geography. 
They will tell you soberly that the sun is 800.000 miles 
from the earth; the moon 600,000; that the earth rests on 
the back of a tortoise, and that far away in the north isa 
mountain 600,000 miles high ; that the shores of that moun- 
tain-land are washed on one side by an ocean of melted 


| butter, on another bya sca of sugar-cane juice, on anoth- 





er by a bay of buttermilk, and on the other there is an 
ocean of delicious wine ! 

I do not wonder that you Jaugh at such nonsense; 
those Hindoos who have been to school do not believe it 
now, and are astonished that they ever accepted such 
foolishness. Because they have believed such stuff we 
are not to set them down as natural born fools; on the 
contrary, they are very bright, and their intellects are as 
keen as ours, They are tawny-hued, but are able to 
master a problem in arithmetic or get over a hard lesson 
in grammar, as well as the boys and girls of America. 
Thousands of them are attending school, and studying 
not only their own language but English as well. Some 
of the Hindoo gentlemen will speak not only their own 
tongue, but English, French, German, Italian, Latin and 
Greek. There are not many Americans that can talk 
finently in all these. It is quite natural for us to think 
that those who are darker skinned than ourselves are 
below us in intellect; but there are a great many boys 
and girls, and men and women also, in the United States 
who would find the Hindoos ahead of them in some of 
the branches usually taught in the common schools, 
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[From the Chicago Tribune.] 
The Doty Washing Machine. 


Doty’s Washing Machine has been before the public 
now for several years, and has had a full and fair trial in 
inaumerable households. I have had one of them in use 
in my family from the first day of their public sale, and it 
gives me real pleasure to bear testimony to their great 
excellence, use and value. There is no mistake about 
them. They perform all the work that is claimed for 
them by the makers. The hands never touch the hot wa- 
ter. Last weck we had a great washing-day. Sheets, 
blankets, counterpanes, heavy, linen table-cloths and all 
the rest of the houschold paraphernalia pressed into the 
tiny machine with case and rapidity, and were all wrung 
out dry by the very excellent Universal Wringer attached 
to it, with the assistance, however, of another pair of 
hands stronger than those of the little maiden who work- 
edthe machine ; because the blankets,ete., were too heavy 
for her to handle. I have recommended and caused to 
pe sold a dozen or more of these machines to my friends 
since we first used ours. They, like so many others, 
were afraid of them at first, because they thought the 
news of their capability and excellence was too good to 
be true. But now they say with me, and all who have 
used Doty’s machine, that they would not be without it 
fora thousand dollars. As every word of this is true, I 
put my name to the testimony for the benefit of my other 
Chicago friends and the public who may not be acquaint- 
ed with the machine. 2 

GeronceE 8. Priiirs, 
Associate Editor Chicago Tribune, 
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THE AMERICAN ORGAN 


HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME AND 
EXPERIENCE. 
[=" Those whoare aboat to pur- 
chase instruments, will do weil to 
trust 


eonsider before taking on 


the statements of unknown azd 
irresponsible builders, 

Tempting lists of Organs at pri- 
ces for which no good instrument 
ean be made, should excite the 
same distrust which the weil-in- 
formed feel in regard to the biaz- 


ing netices of five dollar watches, 


GET THE BEST. 


*,* Circulars with descriptions, engravings and prices, 
will be sent post-paid on application. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass, | 





VICK’S — 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES, 
AND 
OTHER HARDY BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING, 


Is now published, and will be sent FREx to all who apply. 


Address, 
JAMES VICK, 
BOCHESTER, N, Y. 


One Pound of Crampton’s Imperial 
Laundry Soap will make twelve quarts 
pod seme ew Soap. iy eet 
cer for it an x t } ] . 
BROTHERS, Tront St... New York. 








ue MAGICAL ALPHABET. —Every family 
should have it. Very amusing, and of the greatest as- 
sistance to children in learning to spell and_read. Price 30 

cents, post-paid. J. F,. DICKEY, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 
and others interested in 


INVENTORS Patent Business should address 
ROS,, Patent Lawyers and Solicitors, 409 NINTH 


EDSON BR 





+ WaSHINGTon, D. C., for APVIEE and ErRewLAR. 


IN GOLD, 


FREE FROM U. 8S. GOVERNMENT TAX, 


THE BALANCE OF THE ISSUE OF 


51,500,000 


OF THE 





ST. JOSEPH 


DENVER CITY 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


These are a 80-Year Sinking Fund Bond, issued only upon 


a completed road, and bear eight per cent interest in gold, 





| payable on the 15th of August and 15th of February, in New 
| 

York, London, or Frankfort, and are free from tax. These 
bonds are in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupons or 
registered, and secured by an absolute and only mortgage 
upon the entire line, including all descriptions of Rolling 
Stock and Equipments, This road is 111 miles in length, the 
largest portion of which is completed and successfully oper- 
ated in the daily running of regular trains, the earnings of 


which are now in excess of the interest liabilities on this 





issue of bonds. Over 


$1,500,000 


have already been expended upon this road from Stoek Sub- 
scriptions and Donations, and in addition to this the Com- 
pany have a Grant from the United States of Superior 
Lands, valued at $8,000,000. The Company is entirely free 
from debt. We unhesitatingly recommend them, and will 


furnish Pamphlets, Maps, and all information, 


Price 974 and Accrued Interest in Currency, 


W. P. CONVERSE & C0., 


No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 


TANNER & €0., 





Ne. 49 Wall Street, New Yerk. 





HIGHT PER CENT. PER ANNUM gelles tpguished hom the cramary, HERD 


Now for Sale bv the Undersigned. : 





CAUTION. 


To enable our Patent TIN-LINED 
CAD PIPE to be unumistakabiy dis- 





MARK four email ripbed lines running 
lengthways of the pipe xt quarter dis- 
tances. ‘Ihis was done et the sugges- 
tion of several plumbers, who had 
been underbid by unscrupulous par- 
ties working a light, ordinary LEAD 
PIPE where the specifications called 
for TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE. This 
Company are now making the ‘TIN- 
the same thickness and wei * as or- 
etters, 





LINED LEAD PIPE 
dinary LEAD PIPE of corresponding sizes anc 
This arrangement enables us to reduce the cost of the sizes 
suitable for conveying water from Springs.and Ponds fully 
one-third. In ordering or making inquiries for price, send 
bore of pipe required, and head or pressure of water. Cir- 


culars and sample of pipe sent by mail free, warranted to be 
stronger and more durable than Lead Pipe. 
Address the COLWELLs, Suaw & WILLARD M’F’G Co., No. 


213 Centre Street, New York. 

x4 NowinUse GEO.A. PRINCE 
435,000 & CO.’S Organs and Melodcons 
will be deliver in any part of the United 
States reached by Expvess (where they have 
no Agent), free of charge, on receipt of list 
price. Send for price-list and circulars, Address 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N, Y. 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


RESIDENT’S OFFICE, ST. JOSEPH AND 


DENVER CITY RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Sr, Joszpm, Mo., August 1, 1870. 
Tho interest and coupons on the First. Mortgage Eight 
Per Cent Gold Bonds of the St. Joseph and Denver City 
Railroad Company due August 15, 1870, will be paid in gold 
at the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of the City of 
New York, on and after that date, free of tax. 
GEORGE H. HALL, President, 


Great Inducements. 


Our stock of Vines and Plants for Fall delivery is im- 
mensely large, and we have reduced our prices generally 
ONE-HALF from those of last spring. We offer unequaled 
inducements to Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters. 5 

Our Fall Price-List will be sent to all applicants enclosing 


$-cent stamp. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














“UNIVERSAL” 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


[Double Cogs and Double Pressure.] 
The Strongest and Best Wringer in the market. 





WHICH IS THE BEST WRINCER ? 


We say the ‘‘Universal,” because it has RO WELL'S 
PATENT DOUBLE COGS on one end of the roll, in com- 
bination with the PA7'ENT STOP, (which is in no other 
Wringer), to prevent the Double Cogs from separating so 
far as to lose their power. . 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong al- 
ternating teeth and can raise sufficiently to let through the 
largest article easily, yet cannot separate so far as to discon- 
nect and lose their power, but always retain complete con- 
trol over the rolls, which is of the greatest importance to 
the durability of the machine and ease of operating. 

The “ Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two 
pressure screws, so arranged with Patent Wooden Springs, 
that each screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the 
same as if it was in the center, while the two together give 
double the capacity for pressure. 

The “ Universal” has al? its iron parts either of wrought 
or malleable iron, and is built so strongly and substantially 
that for years it cannot be broken in wringing garments by 
the strongest person. 

It has all its iron parts well galvanized. 

We will now furnish the yarious sizes of this dest and 
strongest of all Wringers, on as liberal terms and at as low 
prices, in either large or small quantities, as other licensed 
wringers can be obtained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. 

SEE PRICE-LIsT. 

R. C. BROWNING, Gen. Agent, 
32 Gortlandt Street, New York. 


No exclusive sale given. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR AUTUMN OF 1870. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to our 
large and complete stock of 


STANDARD AND DWARF FRrvit-TREES. 
GRAPE-VINES AND SMALL Fauit. 

ORNAMENBAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND PLANTS. 

New anp Rage FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues, sent pre- 
paid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 
No. 1.—Fruits,10c. No, 2.—Ornamental Trees, 10c. No.3, 
Greenhouse, 5c. No. 4.—Wholesale, FREE. Address 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Established 1840. Rechester, N. Y. 


land 2 yr. old Apple, 1 and 2 yr. Crab, 
1 and 2 yr. Grape-Vines, 1 and 2 yr. Apple Seed- 
7 Good stock, sold cheap. Send stamp for Price-List. 
ARVEY CURTIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y., Aug., 1870. 
HEIKES’ NURSERIES 


Established 1822. 
A large and complete stock ia full assortments for the 
fall of 1870. 
Nurserymen, Dealers, and others, supplied promptly, in 
large or small quantitics. 
Packing done in the most thorough and careful manner, 


SPECIALTIES. 

Stand, and Dwf. Pears, Stand. and Dwf. Peaches, Charries, 
Plums (2 years, 4 to 5 ft.,@ $150 per M.), Currants, Strawber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Fruit-trea 
Seedlings and Stocks, Hedge Plants, &c., &c. 

Our Price-List is now ready and will be mailed to all ap- 
plicants. Address 

* W. F. HEIKES, Dayton, Ohio. 











EARS. — Bartlett, Sheldon, Flemish Beauty, 
branched and single, by the doz. or 100. Shipped to any 
point. Carefully packed. Price-List sent to order. 
Geneva, Ontario Co.. N. Y. 8. H. SILL. 


New Trade List, 


AUTUMN 1370. 


Containing many new and desirable articles in connec- 
tion with a full line of stock in every department. Dealers, 
Nurserymen and Orchardists planting largely should not 
fail to procure a copy. Address 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, 
West Chester, Pa. 
VERGREENS AND EUROPEAN LARCH.— 


We offer a fine _lot of 83-year-old stock transplanted, 
See advt. in the Aug. No. Send for Price-lists, fo rh, 
MEISSNER & CRITTENDEN, Waterloo, Iowa. 


New Canaan Nursery, 


New Canaan, Conn. 


The subscribers offer for sale at the lowest market rates, 
the following well-grown Nursery Stock: 

AppLz-TREES—Standard and Dwarf. 

PeaAR ~~ 7“ “ oe 

Peaca “ _ one year from bud. 

Van Buren GOLDEN DwakF Peach, 

Coxcorp & H. PROLIFIC vines, one and two years old. 

RASPBERRIES & BLACKBERRIES, of most approved variet’s. 

La VERSAILLAISE & CHERRY Currants. 

Conover’s CoLossaL ASPARAGUS, I year. 

ARBOR ViTZ HevGInNGs of all sizes. 

APPLE SEEDLINGS, 1 and 2 years old. 

Send for Price-List. STEPHEN HOYT & SONS. 


Osage Hedge Plants, 30,000,000. 


Apple Trees, 1 & 2 y., fine, 300,000. Apple and Cherry Seedlings, 
700,000. Deciduous and Breveresh Tree Seedlings, large 
stock. Above stock low to planters, nurserymen, and deal- 
ers, for Fall of 1870, Price-List furnished on application to 
BARNES BROS. & CO., Young America, Warren Co., Ill. 


Bloomington Nursery. 
600 Acres! 19th Year! 10 Greenhouses! 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Root Grafts, 
Grapes, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge and Green-house 
Plants. Flower Bulbs for fall. Colored Fruit and Flower 
Plates—all at Wholesale and Retail. 

Send 10c. for Catalogues. F..K. PHENIX, 

Bloomington Nursery, McLean Co., 01. 


Wolf Creek Nursery. 


Large and fine lot FE. May cherry, 8 and 4yearson Maha- 
leb Stocks. Apple, Dwf. Pears, 2 to 5 year. Dwf. Apples, 
extra large, for immediate bearing. Plums, Standard and 
Dwf. Peaches. Martha, Ives, and other Grapes. Blackber- 
ries, Raspberries, Currants, Gooseberries, Strawberries, 
Osage Hedge Plants, Anger’s Quince and Doucin Apple 
Stocks and Cuttings, Also,a Farm of 51 acres, with good 
Honse and a No.1 Circular Saw-Mill and one pair Burrs, 




















-» Va. 


with splendid never-failing Water-power, in Rockingham 
Price, .. Terms easy. (A \ sTeat, Bereain). 
JOHN WAMPLER, 
Trotweod, Montgomery Co., Q. 








. s 
Fruit-Trees & Plants at a Bargain. 

We have over TWO HUNDRED ACRES denscly planted out 
to SMALL FrvITs alone, and as we are growing an immense 
stock, can sell low, and will guarantee every sort true to 

me. 
mani for our Wholesale List, also ** Terms to Agents.” If 
you want a bill of trees and plants this fall, write us that 
and how much you want, and we will return your list with 
prices annexed that will prove satisfactory, 

Parties at the extreme South and in California should or- 
der in the fali from the North, a3 our springs open too late 
for shipment there. 

If you want to know hove to plant, how to market, or hovo 
to raise fruit in abundance for your table, send 25 cents for 
our 64-paged SMALL Fruit INstTRucTOR; NEW EDITION. 

Address A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 

A.M. Purpy wishes to send a copy of the SmaLL FRUIT 
Recorper & CoTTaGr GARDENER /ree to all who will send 
him their address, It is entirely devoted to fruit growing 
and home adornments. 12 numbers, from January to De- 
cember, for only 50 ccnts, 





EFORE SENDING YOUR ORDERS to ANY 
other Nursery, or making your purchases for the 
coming season of planting, send for our 
NEW ATALOGUE 
OF FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Roses, Shrubs and Grape-vines. Large stock and low 
prices. Address , i 2 JENKINS, Sup’t, 
CHAMBERSBURG NURSERY ASSOCIATION, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE NURSERIES 


150,000 4 & 5 yr. old Apple-Trees, very fine, $125 per M. 
20,000 4 & 5 yr. old Apple-Trees, 7 to 9 ft., $150 per M. 
20,000 1 yr. old Apple-Trees, 1 to 8 ft., $30 per M. 
5,00 2 yr. old Plum-Trees, $250 per M. 
5,000 Cherry-Trees, 5 to 8 ft., $150 per M. 
And a general assortment of Nursery Stock at low prices. 
Send for Catalogue to ALF. S. SHELLER, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


CHESTNUT-TREES. 
1,000,000, 


4 inches to 4 feet high. One of the best Timber and Nut pro- 
ducing trees our Continent affords. Send 2-cent stamp for 
a 16-page Circular with cuts and prices. Address 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


3,000,000 Fruit Trees, Fall of 1870. 
Niagara Nurseries, Lockport, N. Y. 
Established 1839. 

Apple, Pear, and Cherry Trees, Standard and Dwarf, 1, 2, 
and 3 years old. Peach, Plum, Apricot, and Orange Quince 
Trees. Grape-vines, Roses, Evergreens and Ornamental 
Trees of every description. Send for Price-List just out. 
We sell by the dozen, hundred, and thousand. 

We make a = ee iad of Standard and Dwarf Pear-Trees, 


1, 2, and 3 years old. 
E. MOODY & SONS. 














Trees and Vines—Shrubs and Plants. 


No better assortment in the Western States. Very liberal 
rates to the trade. Send stamps for Catalogues. 

No, 1—Fruit and Ornamentals, 64 pages. No. 2—Green- 
house, &c., 58 pages. No.3—Chestnut Circular, 16 pages, 
No, 4—Trade-list for passerrmen and Dealers only. Call 
and examine our stock, or address 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 


TREES! TREES! TREES! 


_——- Pears, 2 years old. 
dwar “ “ . - 
Plums, 2 years old. Extra lot of Cherry- Trees, 2 years. 
Early Richmond, Gov. Wood, Dukes, etc., etc. 
RICHARDSON & DAYTON, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Fruit-Trees, Grape-Vines, Small Fruit 
PLANTS. 


Send your orders direct to the MACEDON NURSERIES, and 
buy at one-half the price charged by dealers. Illustrated 
Catalogue, 76 pages. giving list of varveties and prices, with 
hints on planting, culture, etc., 10 cents__ Pricr-Lists, free. 

Address Cc. L. N DUSEN, 
Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 


Buy the Black Beauty?! 
EUMELAN. 


Rest early grape; sweet, large, luscious. Vine hardy, 
rolitic; $2each; $18 per doz. Sent by muil. Descriptive 
Nursery Catalogue, full of facts and hints, 10 cts. Family 
and Club rates of Trees, Vines, &c., free. 
MERRELL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N. Y. 


[=> 1,000,000 GRAPE-VINES. _ 23 


The largest, cheapest, and most superior stock of leading 
varieties of well-rooted Grape-Vines ever offered. 
Without fail, cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. 
Address Bloomington, Ill. DR. H. SCHRCEDER. 


RDERS FILLED AS FILED.—Hyacinth Bulbs, 
1,50 to $4.50 per doz. Tulip Bulbs, 50 cts. to $4.00 per 
eeds for fall planting. See Circular. 
8. H. MARTIN, 
Marblehead, Mass. 


ERSTINE’S NEW RASPBERRIES. — The 
** Herstine” and ** Saunders.” <A limited number of 
plants will be sent out this fall. Price $3 each; $16 per half 
dozen, Orders received by HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SHAKER GRAPE ROOTS. 


Ives Seedling and Concord, 2 yrs. old, No.1 Selec at 
$40 per 1,000. ‘Address HB. BEAR, Harrison, O. 

















doz. 











PRIZE EXHIBITION OF GRAPES 
at the New Seed Warehouses of 
B. kh. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, New York, 


Sept. 27th, 28th, 29th, & 206th, 


A sehedule of prizes will be mailed to all applicants, The 
earnest co-operation of all interested in the culture of thi 
deli¢ious fruit is invited, —- ‘ 

- K. BLISS & SONS 
P. O. Box No, 5712, New York, 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOD 


SMALL FRUITS, 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated with many engravings and a splendidly colored 
lithograph of the celebrated Lilium Auratum, or 
Golden Banded Lily of Japan, is now ready for 
distribution, and will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
den Cents ; regular customers supplied gratis, * 


sae B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT & BULB WAREHOUSE, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
New York, P.O. Box No. 5712, 


Garden Seeds for Sowing in Sept. 








" pkt. per o% per lb 
Cabbage, Jersey Wakefield, true... .25c. $1.00 10.00 
iad MST WME. 6 66.0000085. ce. 2.00 0.00 
hd “«  Winnigstadt........ 10c. 40 4.00 
Large Early York......... 5c. 23 2.00 
Cauliflower, Early Paris............. 25c. 1.50 16.00 
< + BTAUES . 0005 +. oie 2.00 20.00 
Lettuce, Boston Market, Simpson. .10c, 40 4. 
“ Brown Dutch, Winter Cabbage.10c, 40 4.0) 
Spinach, Round and Prickly....... 5e. 10 VF] 
Radish, Chinese Winter Rose........ 10¢c. 20 2.00 
20 varieties Hardy Flower Seeds for autumn sowing....1.00 
Mailed post-paid, to any address upon receipt of pace. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St. 
P. O. Box 5712, New York, 





LILIES. 
In fifty varieties. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, 
and all 


Other Flowering Bulbs for Fall Planting, 
Wholesale and fetail. 
Catalogues free on application. Address 
C. L. ALLEN & CO., 68 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 


OUR CATALOGUE OF BULBS AND 
WINTER-FLOWERING PLANTS 
For Fall of 1870, 


Is nowready, also Catalogue of new andrare Plants, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Fruit-Trees, Grape-vines, Small Fruits, ete. 
Also, large specimens of Camellias and Azaleas at low price. 
Wholesale Price-List on application. Address, enclosing 
stamp, OLM BROTHERS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


Japan Lilies, etc., etc. 


Our Autumn priced Catalogue (1870) of Selected Dutch 
Bulbs, Japan Lilies, etc., containing much valuable informa- 
tion respecting their culture, to which we add a list of 
choice SMALL FRUITS, will be mailed promptly to all ap- 
plicants enclosing 10 cents—regular customers supplied 
without charge, Our Bulbs were selected early from a very 
large stock expressly for our retail trade, and therefore may 
be relied upon. We also offer a quantity of Bulbs, well as- 
sorted, in small ee Sg | on application. ° 

Collection of Bulbs—No. 1, $20; No. 2, $10; No.8, $5; No. 
4, $8; mailed free. For full’ particulars see our New Bulb 
Catalogue. Address CURTIS & COBB, 

848 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


HARDY BULBS. 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & C€O0.’S 
CATALOCUE OF 
HARDY BULBS, 


is now ready and will be sent free to all who apply. 
Address FERRE, BATCHELDER & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FLOWER BULBS. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Iris, Lilies, Gladiolus, 
&c., &c., for the fall trade—general assortment at Whole- 
sale and Retail. Also, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, Colored 
Fruit and Flower Plates, Send $-cent stamp for Bulb Cat 
alogues, or 10 cts. for Bulb and Nursery Catalogues, 

¥. K. PHQENIX, Bloomington Nursery, 
MeLean Co., Dl. 
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SEEDS © 
For Fall Sowing. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the 
prices affixed : 









per 02, 

CappacE.—Early Jersey Wakefield, (true).... «+2 $1.00 
“ Early Winningstadt ............. 30 

“ Early French Ox-heart............ s 

“ Early Flat Dutch, (true). ....... 50 
CAULIFLOWER.—Early Erfurt, (very fine)..... 4.09 
“ Paris Nonpareil............. 1.50 
“ Large White Prench........ccsccccccssess 75 
Lerruce.—Early Curled ae eer a ree 40 
“ Early Tennis Ball 40 
GPINACH.—Round-leaved. ........cceeessseeecesereeeeeees 10 
“ PUMEE ecu ccccstisacsueserciesescr ieee keecaee Ke 10 


We have also all the best varieties of Winter Wheat 
and Rye and Grasg Secds of all kinds. Prices will 
be given on application. Address 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


159 & 191 Water St., P. O. Box 376, 
New York City. 


The New Scedling 


RASPBERRIES 


«“ Herstine” and * Saunders.” 


Produced from the seed of the “ Allen” planted in alter- 
nate rows with the Philadelphia, and dovbtless a cross be- 
teen these two perfectly hardy native varieties; having the 
color and flavor of the Allen, with much larger size, the pro- 
ductiveness of the Philadelphia, and the hardiness of both. 
The “Herstine” having stood four, and the “ Saunders” 
three winters entirely gly nog without injury. A lim- 
ited number of plants will be for sale this fall at $3 each, $16 
per half-doz., or 339 per doz. Orders accompanied by the 
cash will be booked and filled in rotation as received, after 
Sept, 15th, or previously, if desired. Address 

D. W. HERSTINE, Agricultural Rooms, 
9th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








trawberry Plants selected trom 100 varietics.— 
‘2 Boyden's No. 39, extra, berries 1 0z. each. Chas, Down- 
ing, extra; Nicanor, Romeyn feedling, Boyden’s No. 15, 
Borden's No. 49; plants, 50c. doz.; $1.25, 100; $10, 1,000. 
These 6 varicties, 1 doz. each, free_by mail, $2. President 
Wilder, Kentucky, Hudson’s Early,Hudson’s No. 9,Hudson’s 
No. 3, and Conqueror. These 6 varieties are new and v. fine; 
plants, $1 doz.; $5, 100; these 6 varieties, 1 doz. each. frec by 
mail, $8. Send for Catalogue. F. & W. CARPENTER, 
Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Superior Dutch Bulbs. 


RICHARD LAUER, Importer, 5? Cedar Street, New York, 
Sole Agent for the U. 8. of the celebrated Florists, Messrs. 
L. Van Waveren & Co., Holland, is now ready with his Fall 
Importation of assorted cases of prime quality Bulbs, 

Catalogues sent upon application. 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


Mumford’s Patent Process will preserve Sweet Potatoes 
the year round. It will alsocure rot in Irish potatoes. It 
is very cheap and accessible to all. Individual rights $3.00. 
‘Territory for sale. Remit by P. O. Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Recommended by State Agricultural Societies of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois. and_ Missouri. 

HAWKINS, TIMMONS & CO., Chillicothe, O. 











REER’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS.—Plants, Small Fruits, 
Flower Seeds, &c., for the autumn of 1870, is now published, 
and will be mailed to all who enclose a postage stamp. 
Address HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





iting. For price address 


HOP PLANTS, ENGLISH CLUS- 
150,000 TERS, for fall ee 
E. FRANCE, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





SEED BAGS. 
HOWLETT BROTHERS, 204 Fulton St., 
New York, manufacture and print to order every de- 
scription of Seed Bags. 


F a a 
ertilizers. 
Pure Ground Bone, - ~ $36 per ton. 
Peruvian Guano, - - $so 0 ** 
Coc’s Supérphosphate, ~ $5G “ 
Land Plaster, - $1.60 per Bbl. 
J. R. DECATUR & CO., 197 Water St., New York. 


~ PURE BRED PIGS FOR SALE! 


We are Importers and Dealers in the following celebrated 
breeds of Hogs. Berkshire, Essex, Magie, Suffolk, and 
Chester Whites. We have some very Choice Pigs of all the 
above breeds forsale. For full particulars, Price-List, etc., 


address with stamp 
B. H. RODB & Co., Garrettsyille, O. 














Premium Chester White Pigs. 


Warranted as pure bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 


*erCo., Pa. Bred and for sale b 


JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., Marshallton, Pa. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 





Crease 


F NE POULTRY.—Dark Brahma, Houdan, $12 
- per pair. Light Brahma, $7 per pair. All bred from 
Choice fowls and Warranted to give satisfaction. 
Address CHARLES FLODING, 
Box 182, Leetonia, Columbiana Co,, 0. 











VEGETABLE SEEDS AND PLANTS 
FOR PRESENT PLANTINC. 





peroz. perD. 

CaBBAGE.—Early Jersey Wakefield (true)....$1.00 $12.00 
“ Early Dutch and Winnigstadt..... 40 4.00 
CAULIFLOWER.—Early Paris and Nonpareil... 1.50 20.00 
- Early Erfurt and Dyker...... 3.00 85.00 
Letrucr.—Early Curled Simpson (true)....... 40 4.00 
“ Hardy Green and Tennis Ball...... 40 4.C0 

* Butter and Brown Dutch.......... 40 4.00 
Siberian Kale or Sprouts........ccccccces:ssecce 10 vi 
Srrxacuo.—Round and Prickiy.................. 10 3 


(Free by mail.) 
per 100. per 1000, 


Conover's Colossal Asparagus Roots.......... $3.00 25.00 
Giant 2 Year's “ S* .-wamuclbieceieny eee 7.50 
Linneus Rhubarb Roots.......cccceceecceeeees 15.00 


(Best Season for Southern Planting.) 


euler de leisy 


Leb Lt. Cite 
Veur Yor 


Fall Bulb-List, now ready, mailed free. 


PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 


BRED AND FOR SALE BY 
GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Cnester, Cnesten County, PENN. 
G2 Send for Circular and Price-list. 


2 706 LBS. was the weight of Two Ohio 

3 Improved Chester Hogs at 204% months old. 

Send stamp fora description of this famous breed, and a 
great variety of other thorough-bred Animals and Fowls. 
L. LB. SILVER, Salem, O. 











REMIUM MAGIE HOGS.—Bred and Shipped 

by L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio. All persons 
wishing to improve their breed of Hogs are requested to 
og Fa circular of prices and other valuable informa- 
ion, free. 


HOICE POULTRY for Sale.—Dark Brahmas, 
Houdans, Buff Cochins, Spring Chickens, $12 Trio. 
Year-old laying pullets, $20 Trio. Light Brahmas, v. fine; 
Silver-Grey Dorkings, Silver-spangled Hamburgs, Spring 
Chickens, $8 Trio. Year-old pallets, laying, $12 Trio. Our 
Dark Brahmas, Houdans, and Buff Cochins, are trom import- 
ed stock, and v. fine. We consider Houdans best of all towls 

for laying, never sitting. Send for Catalogue. 

F. & W. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 








remium Chester White Pigs, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Fowls, bred and shipped to order. Send for Circular 
on Breeding and Care of Swine. Also, Berkshire Pigs from 
Imported Stock, THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa. 


Houdan and Grey Dorking Fowls 


For Bale. Hondan from thorough-hred stock, well muffed 
and bearded, $20 per pair, $25 per Trio. Grey Dorking, bred 
from J. C. Cooper's celebrated, Irish stock, $15 per pair, $20 
per Trio, single cock $10. Address 

C.D. VALENTINE, Fordham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








few pairs of choice Aylesbury, Rouen, and 

Muscovy Ducks at $3; Bronze Turkeys. Pea Fowls, 
Bremen, Toulouse, and Hong Kong Geese, at $10. Chester 
Pigs, Cotswold Sheep, Blooded Cattle, and Poultry at_low 
Fates, by N. GUILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa. 


PURE-BRED CHESTER WHITE 
Pigs,Sheep. PouJtry. Pigeons, Rabbits, &e., 
bred and shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, 
Chester Co., Pa. Send for Illustrated Cireular. 














ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW_ SPRINGS, OHIO, will 
open for the next year on the ld4th of SEPTEMBER next, with 
a larger staff of instructors than ever. Students of either 
sex may enter the College proper, the Normal Classes, or 
any special or preparatory classes which they prefer, or for 
which their acquisitions iit them. In the College Depart- 
ment there are two courses of instruction; and a wide free- 
dom in election of studies is given to the student. The col- 
lege is fully endowed, and maintains the high standard of 
scholarship which was given to it by its first president, 
Horace Mann, It is directed in the interests of seund learn- 
ing and liberal religion; no religious test of any kind being 
— under its charter, and absolute freedom of choice 

eing given to students in the selection of their places of 
worship. 

The necessary expenses, including board, lodging, and 
tuition, are about two hundred dollars a year. 

Address the President, Rev. GEO, W. HOSMER, Yellow 
Springs, O., for catalogues, with full details of information. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
Publishers of 

HILLARD’S READERS—New Series. 
WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
WORCESTER’S SPELLING-RBOOKS. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
GEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Just ready, Concise History of 
the United States based on Geavey’s Goodrich’s History, by 
L. J. Campbell, with Maps and [lustrations, This will be 
found one of the most convenient in size, yet sufficiently 
complete, of any School History now before the country. 
Correspondence is solicited with reference to the use of these 
books. A very liberal discount will be given for first intro- 
duction. Catalogues will be sent on application. Address 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 
Care J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 14 Bond St., New York. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has-it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy always has it. 








Every new thing, 

If you order anything, 

Any advantage in price, 

We buy and sell for cash— 

Evcry new book, 

Everything in Lace Goods, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Small Wares, Trimmings, &c. 

All at popular prices— 

Cash orders, by Mail, or Express, 
R. H. MACY, 14th St. & 6th Ave. New York 


£150,000,000 


Sterling in money and estates remain unclaimed in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in many cases as far back as 1600. 
Gun’s Index to Advertisements for Heirs at Law, Next of 
Kin, Legatees, and cases of unclaimed money (Part 5, con- 
taining upwards of 5,000 names), price 15 cents. JOHN 
HOOPER & CO., No, 41 Park Row, New York City. 








“ “ 


, ORNA- 


RTLICULTURIST for three 


30 Cts, 


. beautiful Japan Lily. 


splendid Lilium Auratum, worth $1. 


seee’! Gathering Fruits and Flowers.” 





‘ 
“ The Agriculturist 1 year or any $1.59 book. 


TT TELTLETETE TITEL 


eee eeeeeeessteeeeseseseees 
“ “ 


» GARDENING, DESIGNS OF COTTAGES 


Shrubs, and Embellishment of Home Grounds, take a trial trip with the I1O 


PREMIUMS. 


8 months, a choice Engraving.............+ 


For aClub of 5 Trial Trip Subscribers, a...............se000. 
“ 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 5 Beckman St., New York. 


“ 
“ 


50 per year in Clubs of 5 and acopy free. 3 copies, $5. 2 copies, $3.50, fall Term. $2.5) per annum, 


Send Stamp for Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of Books, Lilies, etc., etc. 


“ 10 “ “ Se 
To every one who brings the name of a new Subscriber 1 year, at $2.50... 
“ “ 


mental Trees, 
a 


L YE WHO LOVE FRUITS, FLOWERS 
months or a year. 


“ 
“ 





Bi 
“a 
: 
9 
= 
Ls 
. 
c 
F 
cs 


“ 


To every Trial Trip Subscriber at 50 Cts., 


Club Terms.—-Only $1. 
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TERMS — (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line, Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per line of agate space for cach inser- 
tien,—Last Cover Puge—$3.00 per line of agate space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, % cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 








CARBOLIC SOAPS, 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap. 


Positively destroys all insect life on Cattle, and cures 
Mange, Scratches and sores of all kinds. 
Boxes of 3 oz. ‘tablets, $3.60. 
Boxes of 10 bs., $4.00. 








Sheep Dip. 

This preparation is far superior to tobacco, not so disa- 
greeable or unpleasant, much less trouble, and more per- 
manent. Cures Scab and destroys Ticks, Lice, ctc. -Cans of 
5 bs., $1.25; 10 Bs., $2.25; 50 B. kegs, $10; 200 B. Bbl., $35.00. 


Ointment. 


For cure of Footrot and destruction of the Screw 
Worm. 1 PD. cans, 5Ic.; 3 hs., $1.00; 5 bs., $1.25. 
Manufactured under license solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 
Address all orders to 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agts., 
52 Barclay St., New York. 
Pamphlets Surnished. 


Many Advantages 


may be found in 


; Depositing Money 


in the 


Mutual Benefit Savings Bank, 


166 Nassau St., opposite City Hall, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for a Circular containing valuable information, 
CHARLES K, GRAHAM, PresipeEnt. 


PHE ee ae 
FIs COMPANY 
SELLS the Spawn of Trout and the young fish; 
STOCKS Ponds and Streams with Black Bass ; 
INSTRUCTS Pupils in Fish Culture, and 
EXAMINES Sites for Fish Farms, and 
BUYS and sells the same, and 
LAYS OUT PONDS. 
W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


NISHWITZ’S 
=~ Pulverizing Harrow, 


re 

= EES sells wherever shown at work. 
= —= It isa necessity for economical 
: farming. Agents buying ma- 
—_ ~~ chines be: pened . an. 
can make exclusive arrangements and an excellent business. 
Send for Illustrated Circular to PEHKSKILL PLOW 

WORKS, Peekskill. N. Y., or Cleveland, O. 


ARM FOR SALE OR RENT.—A highly im- 

proved farm of 690 acres in the celebrated Black Hawk 
Valley, one of the richest and healthiest locations in the 
West. May be divided_to suit aw For particulars 
address WM. MEISSNEL, Waterloo, Iowa. 








Address 











== 5 








IRT CHEAP.—HOMES IN THE SOUTH.— 
$end _ for Circular 5. Columbian Southern Land 
Agency, 33 Park Row, New York. 


| aa LAND or WORK in KANSAS, 
send to us. Land-Lists free. 
Reliable answers. by letter, to inquiries, 10 cts. 
J.H. TALBOTT & CO., Land Agents, 
Atchison, Kan. 


for Public Exhibitions. Pri 
MAGIC LANTERNS} Oost ccnvives 
for Scientifi 1 - 
MICROSCOPES }  eocna pheno eeat hoe! 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York, 


BROCK AGENTS WANTED FOR GOUGH’S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY .—The best selling and most pop- 
ular book now before the people. We would call tle atten- 
tion especially of experienced agents to this work. Exclu- 
sive territory given. and salary to those who prefer, or the 
largest commissions paid by any publishers, for particulars 
the publishers, 
BILL, NICHOLS & CO., Springfield, Mass, 

















4 yey ae ee —SS= 
Tr x NY N 
INTER-STATE FAIR, 
AT Pirtspuren, PENN’a, 
| Sept. 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1870 
for the general Exhibition of Live-Stock, Agricultura] , 
rig tg, epi Implements, Machinery, New Inbar 
ions, Domestic Manufactures, and Merchandis ¢ i 
scriptions. é nelle fall do- 
The Fair has been instituted under the es pecial ic 
the united support of many of the County Agrien en te.of 
cieties of Western, Pa., Western New York, Eastern 05 
Southern — - ong ayn Virginia. The scope of its influ. 
ence will therefore be greater than that of the ordina.. 
State fairs, ; the ordinary 
For information or catalogues, address the General Sy 
intendent, or Secretary. Persons desiring space oF Ee 
exhibitions willbe admitted. s 
Hon. JOHN FE. PARKE, Prest 
Pittsburgh, Penn’ 
Hon. A. B. LONGAKER, Sec’y, No. 10, 6th gt. 2 ® 
Pittsburgh 
F. D. Sower, Esq., Gen'l Supt., Norristown, * 


FARMERS, SAVE YOUR FEET, 
AND WEAR 


BALLARD'S CHAMPION SHOR, 














. 


Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed | 
SOWER FOR HAND, (Page 40 of our catalogue). 
We have the Agency for the above Machine for New York 

and vicinity, and offer it at retail and to the trade at the | 
manufacturer's price, $10. 


The Seymour Plaster or Fer- 


TILIZER SOWER, (Page 44,) sows a breadth of 8 
feet. Price $60; with Grass Seed Attachment, $10 extra. 


Seymour’s Broadcast Seed 


SOWER, (Page 44,) is designed principally for broad- 
casting seeds, though used also for fertilizers. It weighs 
823 pounds, and sows a width of 8 feet. Price $75. 


The Seymour Combined 


DRILLS, (Page 43,) are made of two sizes—with 9 tecth, 
sowing a breadth of 4 fect, (weighing 559 pounds,) and with 
11 teeth, sowing a breadth of 7 feet 4 inches, and weighing 
700 pounds. 

No. 1. Nine Teeth Sy Oy eS eee ececevceses $ 90 





We guarantee the ‘CHAMPION SHOE” to wear longer 
and give better satisfaction than any other made in the 
country, We make no Inferior “Champions,” but every 
Pair is warranted to be GOOD, HONEST, and SERVICEABLE iq 
every particular. 

ASK YOUR MERCHANT FOR THE ‘‘ CHAMPION STIOE.” 

For full particulars, recommendations, prices, etc., SEE 
page 237, UNE Number, and page £276 JULY Num. 
ber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 












No, 2. with Grass 7 | nA 
+ oe - with Fertilizer Att . 234 THE WATCHES MADE BY THE 

. 4. ” “ with oy ». 3 | 

pi MI IER oo oat ccsseesnkesscsesen esa 109 | J 
No. 6 - “ with Gr seeder 110 ja QO WAT ETA fp. 


See our advertisements on pages 509 and 356 this number | 
for method of remittances and for List of Implements, ctc., 
for FALL WORK. READ IT THROUGIL 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 


189 & 191 Water Street, 


ane THE BEST § PHEAPEST. 
Factory, Springfield, Mass, 


Asx To Sez Tuem. 












4 OOL CHESTS & LATHES 


New York City. ROY STRAT EO ULAR 


For Fall Use. se se 
LIVE SONGS 


Anti-Friction Iron Horse | ps 
POWERS, (Pages 64nd 65.) Two sizes and two styles, | BIvEe PHEOPLTE. 


from $175 to $265. Various other sizes and styles, as low as | 4 
Facn Sona was A PraNo ACCOMPANIMENT, PRICE FIVE 


— Light, Stump Pullers, | CENTS EACH. The whole twenty will be mailed to any ad- 
| 
| 
| 


dress upon receipt of one dollar. 
(Page 173.) Two sizes, $75 and $100. 











ewe TO IRv~—.- 
Ged.Parr BurratoNY, 











Please order by the numbers. 


No. 159%. Good-by, John. 
7. Jog Along. Boys. 


Cider-Mills and Presses, iv Laugh While Son Can. 


(Pages 1235-128.) From $5 to $60, 100. Go It While You’re Young. 
150. if Ask My ate id ‘ 
209. 1 Saw Esan Kissing Kate. 
The Blanchard Churn, M9. 1 Saw Heap Kissing f 
(Page 134.) Five sizes, from $6 to $10. 81. Bell Goes Ringing for Sarah. 
194. Soa agg i ere : 
132. amlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Th reshers and Cleaners, . Never Mind the Rest. 8 
- Paddle Your Own Canoe, 


(Pages 68 and 69.) Three sizes, from $225 to $260, 


Threshers and Separators, 
(Page 70.) Three sizes, from $65 to $85. 

If you want any other article for your Farm or Garden, 
send stamp to us for a Special Circular of it. 

Our Warehouses, 189 and 191 Water St., are filled with the 
largest assortment of IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, MACHINES AND TOOLS, SEEDS AND FER- 
TILIZERS, to be found in this vicinity, and an examination 
is asked by all farmers who may be in the city. Our stock 
will be cheerfully shown, whether our visitors desire to 
purchase or not, 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., P. O. Box 376. 
New York City. 


106 
87 
29. Upina Balloon. 
39. The Flying ‘Trapeze. 
61, The Lancashire Lass. 
14, Little Maggie May. 
9, Champagne Charlie. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
1. Captain Jinks. 
108. Tommy Dodd. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 


Publisher of Hat¥F-DtmMeE Music, 24 Beekman St., New York, 
Holbrook’s Patent Swivel Plows. 
For Level Land and SideHill. 


These Plows leave no “dead furrows,” “no ridges,” and 
give an even surface for the Mowing Machine, Hay Tedder, 
and Rake, They turn sod ground flat 5 to 10 inches deep, 
disintegrate very thoroughly, and will not clog. Eight sizes, 
from a one-horse garden plow, toa 6-cattle plow, Change- 
able mould-boards for sod and stubble, Send stamp for 
Circular. Manufactured and sold _by 

F. F, HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Established in 1848. 
N. B.—The pages above given refer to our 16th edition of 
Catalogue, a large and handsome volume, containing nearly 
600 illustrations of the articles we keep for sale, which every THE COPPER STRIP FEED CUTTER 
War c 21 < is . iw 
— Se cee ee ee cee ected ce tne For cutting Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalks. Warranted to 
eng pis “ee he meade gio please, or money refunded. Send for Illustrated Circular to 


of $1; but this will be refunded from the price of the first PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y 
order that amounts to $5. R. H. A. & Co. VAS, = pooner Oo: 


Cw-Co. ROSES! ROSES! . 
Motive Power for Nothing. | 35 the 1000r1,000, at low rates, Send for a List to 


Our Patent, Self-reculating, Storm-defying Windmill is JOSEH KIFT, West Chester, Pa. 

2 i yater Railroads, Country Resi- =; e 
cheese Hotels Farms, ‘Stock-Fields, Drainage, Irrigation, | )¥j AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS—The Greatest Wonder 
etc. For circulars address of the Ace—Curious and amusing. 25 cts. a package. 
“CONTINENTAL WINDMILL CO,” The Library of Love, Etiquette, Courtship, and Marriage... 4 

5 College Place, corner Park Place, New York. Books for 30 cts. Send to .C. WEMYSS, ‘Astor Place, N. ¥- 
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=S—_—_—_ 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol....... 4 00 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. verse 2 50 A N Ww B k th 
astaiiiesan Gan, Rod and Saddle..........-.0.0-- ...-sece- 2 00 € 00 on é 0 s 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine Making... 5 00 
[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- Lara He An gee yoo Carpenter... Spe . 850 ‘ 
he ee ner LE SA ‘ orse Training Made Easy (Jennings)................0. 1 2 00.00 
way, New York, “— = _— poems Wat Re Reperaee Up Husmann’s Grapes & Wine,‘ masiasse 08 csecesncehantnwate 1 50 The $1 2 Prize Essay 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.) Jennings on es. ails atsinauicina (laa NaeawaicG as! anowaver 1 %5 
s . pele tt ennings on 1ee Wine, and P ry 5 
Allen's (L. F.) American Cattle... sss: 20 | Sesieae Ge Mane a POUIIY. .4...000. 00 eee 1% ON THR 
‘alien's (lu. F.) Rural Architecture... —s at ae (py yrse and his Diseases ............. 1% 
Allen's (1%. La) American Farm Book... 1 59 | Kemp’s Landscape Gardening...... cee teeeeeceeeeeesereee 2 00 
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Buist’s Flower Garden Directory...............ceseeeees 150 | barkman’s Book pe tills Sa at 3 00 
Buist's Family Kitchen Gardener, 7 2.2002200IIIIIIIN 100 | Guiney, (Hon. Josiah) on Bolling Gaiiic. 125 The design of this little treatise is to present, with 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical Analysis............. 2 00 cada "Bulbs — NRE EAR : 8 00 : . ; ; z . 
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ohnson’s Peat and Its 5 
ohnston’s Agricultural Chemistry...................008 1% 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry........ 1 50 
Leuchar's How to Build Hot-houses..................00. 1 50 
BMMANS COCKER COMERS... ..ccccccccccscsscescccec.s+ ase 150 
OE eee rien 5 
Mohr on the Grape- Vine ............cceceee esas 100 
My Vineyard at Lakeview..... 125 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture vb) 
NN RNIN CE Sook MERGE BK Me N54 Sis wnse thao ses Saaeaee 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres}..... . paper, 30c...cloth.. 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Cimture .. oo... cee eee cee : vy 
Parsons on the Rose, by Samuel B. Pa 3 aoe 50 
Pedder's Land Measurer,,............. 60 
Percheron Horse...... 00 
Potato Culture. (Prize 25 
ninby’s Mysterles of Bee keepin 50 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry,. 50 
Randall’s Finc-Wool Sheep H 00 
Richardson on the Dog... .. ! 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden 00 
Rural Church Architecture, Folio, in colors, 45 ] 00 
Saunders, Domestic Poultry...........paper, 15) 
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prank Forester’s Field Sports, 8vo., 2 vols..... 50 
Tank Forester’s Fish and Fishing, 8vo., 100 eng’s...... 5 50 

Pak Forester's Manual for Young Sportsmen, 8vo.. 3 00 
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CRANDALL’S 


BUILDING BLOCKS FOR CHILDRE 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


Churches, Factories, Velocipedes, : Towers, 
Arches, Chairs, Wind-mills, Boxes, 
Bridges, Fences, Tools, Chairs, 
Castles, Houses, Sleds, Sheds, 


and other forms,in almost endless variety, and when finished, i2c structure remains firm, so that it can be carried ; 
about without falling to pieces. Having given these blocks a practical trial in their own families, the publishers of the 
American Agriculturist were 80 well pleased with them that they consented to take the general agency for their sale, 


The Blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, etc., accompanies 


each box. Price: No. 1, $2.00; No. 3, $1.00. 


Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms, Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO,, 
246 Broadway, New York. 
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American Farm Book. 


ORIGINALLY BY 


R. L. ALLEN, 


Author of ** Diseases of Domestic Animals,’ and formeriy 
editor of the ** American Agricuiturist.”’ 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY 
LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of * American Cattle,’ editor of the “* American 
Shorthorn Herd Book,” etc. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

Everything connected with the business of farming 
finds a place init; soils, manures of every kind, irriga- 
tion and draining, grasses, grain and root crops, fruits, 
cotton, hemp, fences, farm buildings, domestic cattle, 
sheep, poultry, and the like. The work has been written 
with great care by men qualified to discuss the subject. 
and it is really valuable. The chapter on soiJs should be 
read carefully by every farmer who desires to make the 
most of the land he cultivates. The chapter on fruits 
constitutes an important feature of the work; and there 
is nothing in it which is not well considered and useful. 

Worcester Daily Spy. 


Comprehensive and careful, telling, and telling specif- 
ically, just what the tillers of the soil need to know; it 
will prove of great advantage to all who faithfully follow 
its counsels in the spirit in which they are given. 

Congregationalist & Recorder. 


It intelligently and quite fully discusses the various 
operations of farm life, and is invaluable to all engaged 
in agriculture. Farmer’s Cabinet. 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a train- 
ing at the plow-handles, who asks for a general guide and 
instructor that shall be to agriculture what the map of 
the world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. 
For the working farmer, who in summer noonings and 
by the winter fireside would refresh his convictions and 
reassure his knowledge by old definitions and well-con- 
sidered summaries, it is the most convenient hand-book. 
From its double authorship one might expect some show 
of patch-work, the original statement of the author of 
1846, annotated and qualified by the writer of this year. 
But this has been wisely avoided. The book is a unit, 
and shows no disparity of style nor contradiction in 
statement. Practically it is altogether a recent and time- 
ly volume. Only so much of the original Book of the 
Farm, by R. L. Allen, as time could not change, has been 
adopted by the reviser. New York Tribune. 


It is a volume of over five hundred pages, and in its 
present shape comprises all that can well be condensed 
into an available volume of its kind. 

Hartford Daily Times. 


It is almost as comprehensive as acyclopedia. We 
can safely recommend it asa valuable and standard work. 
Salem Gazette. 


It has a very wide range of subjects, taking up nearly 
all matters that are most important to farmers. Com- 
prising the combined wisdom and experience of two em- 
inent agriculturists, it must prove of great value to the 
class for whom it is prepared. New York Observer. 


It is crammed full of just the information that is want- 
ed, which it isa pleasure to recommend. We know of 
no better encyclopedia of farming. 

New York Independent. 


In its present revised andenlarged form, it is a work 
that every practical farmer may consult with advantage, 
and none can well afford. to do without. 

Christian Intelligencer. 


It is something in favor of this work that it has been 
before the public for many years. The original work was 
prepared with extraordinary care, aud contained a vast 
amount of general truth that is as applicable now as it 
was then; it has therefore been made the basis <. the 
present work, which, to all intents and purposes, is new, 
since it is adapted to the present improved state of agri- 
cultural knowledge. Every department is prepared with 
conscientious care and with a view of making the work 


a reliable source of agricultural information. ° 
Chicago Republican. 
SENT POST-PAID..............00-05 PRICE $2.50. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


WARING’S 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 


AND 


DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York. 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE Drainep; Tow Drains Act; How To 
Make Drarss; How to Take Care OF Drains; 
Wuart Drarmine Costs; Witt Ir Pay? How To MAKE 
TivEs: RecuaimMinc Satt Marsues; Housr anp Town 
DRAINAGE 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 


Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[ Chicago (1ll.) Republican. 


A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 


SENT POST-PAID. - - - - PRICE, $1.50. 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
- INCLUDING: 
Tue Eartu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 
THe Dry-EartH SysTeEM FoR Cities AND Towns, 
THE DeTaits oF EARTH SEWAGE. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE EARTH System. 
With Seventeen Illustrations, 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid 50 cts, 


——§ = 


ELEMENTS .OF AGRICULTURE. 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York 
CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 


Tue Sor; MANUREs; 


REVISED 


THE PLant; MECHANICAL CUL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘“‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the Jeisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - i= 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 


AND 


FARM MACHINERY, 


AND THE 


| Principles of their Construction and Use: 
WITH 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL EXPLANATIONS 


OF THE 


| LAWS OF MOTION AND FORCE 


| 
AS APPLIED 


ON THE FARM. 
With 287 Illustrations. 
BY 


JOHN J. THOMAS. 


The basis of this admirable work was an eseay 
published in 1850, in the Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, which was enlarged, and in 1954 
published by the Ilarpers. It las been, and remains, the 
only work in which the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, namely, the mechanical powers, and the powers of 
water, wind, and heat, are systematically discussed ag 
applied to the operations of the farm. 

‘The work has now been most carefully revised by the 
author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 





number two hundred and cighty-seven. A large number 
of new implements are described, with the heavier farm 
machinery ; ‘and the use of steam, both in cooking and as 
power ou the farm, is clearly discmssed 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


The great valne of this work is the application of natural 
philosophy to farm labor, in the use of power, and it will 
supply one of the best text-books in our agricultural 
schools. Every farmer’s son should carefully study this 
book, and he will be saved much hard labor, accom- 
plish more work, and have less wear and breakage in the 
implements he uses. The chapter on plowing is of great 
value to all plowmen, whether old or young, and is worth 
more than the cost of the book. Chicago Tribune, 


We welcome this new and re-written edition of an old 
and very valuable work. The six pages on road-making are 
worth more than the price of the book to every highway 
surveyor in Vermont. Farmers need to study the me- 
chanics of Agriculture....This volume is admirably cal- 
culated to aid the farmer in determining what he needs 
and how to supply that want. Burlington Free Press. 


The volume isone of great value, and should be in 
every Farmer’s Library, for it is full of practical sugges- 
tions and useful information. Salem Observer. 


Mr. Thomas’ illustrations are largely drawn from ob- 
jects with which the farmer is familiar, and any one of 
ordinary intelligence can readily grasp the whole, follow- 
ing the author step by step, from the inertia of the load- 
ed wagon which snaps the harness traces on a sudden 
start, to the laws which govern the shape of the working 
partsof the plow, and the construction of the steam 
engine, or the radiation of heat causing the phenomena 
of dew and frost. Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 

Those who are acquainted with Mr. Thomas’ previous 
works need not to be told that it is written in a clear, 
concise, practical style, and though eminently scientific, 
the language is so free from all unecessary technicalities, 
and so pleasingly familiar, and at the same time so well 
illustrated and enlivened by appropriate incident, anec- 
dotes, experiments, etc., as to excite and repay the con- 
tinued attention of the reader. Galesburg Free Press. 

The whole work is of a thoroughly practical char- 
acter, and the application of the principles taught to 
the farmer's daily work makes its instructions of very 
great value. There is not an agricultural writer that 
could be named more respected than Mr. Thomas, or 
one whose judgment and freedom from personal bias 
in discussing new implements could be more implicitly 
relied upon. Hartford Daily Times. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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HOW CROPS GROW. 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 


Chemical Composition, Structure, 
and Life of the Plant, 


FOR ALL STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND TABLES 
OF ANALYSES, 


BY 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A. 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 


ISTRY IN YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONN. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SocreETy; MEMBEK OF 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
This is: volume of nearly 400 pages, in which Agri- 


eultural Plants, or ‘‘ Crops,” are considered from three 
distinct, yet closely related, stand-points, as indicated by 


the descriptive title. 


The Chemical Composition of the Plant 
Is discussed in three Chapters, 
Ist.— The Volatile Part. 


Id.— The Ash—its Ingredients, their Distribution, Varia- 


tion and Quantities. The Composition of the Ash 
of various Farm Crops, with full Tables; and the 


Functions of the Ash. 


the Plant 
Growth, and the Relations subsisting among the 


—Composition of iu various Stages of 


Ingredients. 


The Structure of the Plant and the 
Offices of its Organs 


Is the subject of the Second Division, in which are 
discussed 

The Primary Elements of Organic Structure. 

The Vegetative Organs—Root, Stem, and Leaf, and their 


Functions; and 


The Reproductive Organs, viz., Flowers and Fruit, and 
the Vitality of Seeds with their Influence on the Plants 
they produce. 


The Life of the Plant 


Forms the Third Division, under which are discussed 


the Phenomena of 


Germination, and the conditions most favorable and 
unfavorable to it 


The Food of the Plant when independent of the Seed. 


Sap and its Motions, etc., ete. 


Tre Aprenpix, which consists of 12 Tables exhibiting 
the Composition of a great number of Plants viewed 
from many different stand-points, will, be found of ines- 
timable value to practical agriculturists, students, and 


theorists. 


SENT POST-PAID PRICE $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. 





NEW AND VALUABLE WORK. 


HOW CROPS FEED. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


ATMOSPHERE AND THE SOIL 


AS RELATED TO THE 


NUTRITION OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY 


SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A., 


PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEM- 
ISTRY IN THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC ScHOOL OF 
YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONNECTICUT 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY ; MEMBER OF 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The work entitled ‘‘How Crops Grow” has been re- 
ceived with very great favor, not, only in America, but in 
Europe. It has been republished in England under the 
joint Editorship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, at Cirencester, and a transla- 
tion into German is soon to appear, at the instigation 
of Professor von Liebig. The Author, therefore, puts 
forth this volume—the companion and complement. to the 
former—with the hope that it also will be welcomed by 
those who appreciate the scientific aspects of Agricul- 
ture, and are persuaded that a true Theory is the surest 
guide to a successful Practice. 


CONTENT. 
DIVISION I. 
The Atmosphere as Related to Vege- 
tation. 


CHAPTER I.—AtmosrHEric Air as Foop or PLANts. 

Chemical Composition of the Atmosphere. Relations of 
Oxygen Gas, Nitrogen Gas, Atmospheric Water, Car- 
bonic Acid Gas, and Atmospheric Ammonia to Vev- 
etable Nutrition. Ozone. Compounds of Nitrogen 
and Oxygen in the Atmosphere. Other Ingredients of 
the Atmosphere. Recapitulation of the Atmospheric 
Supplies of Food to Crops. Assimilation of Atmos- 
pheric Food. Tabular View of the Relations of the 
Atmospheric Ingredients to the Life of Plants. 

CHAPTER II.—Tue ATMOSPHERE As PuysicaLLy RE- 

LATED TO VEGETATION. 


Manner of Absorption of Gaseous Food by Plants. 
DIVISION II. 
The Soil as Related to Vegetable Pro- 
duction. 
CHAPTER I.—Intrropucrory. 

CHAPTER II.—OrieGIn AND FoRMATION OF SoILs. 
Chemical and Mineralogical Elements of Rocks. Kinds 
and Characters of Rocks. Conversion of Rocks into 
Soil. Incorporation of Organic Matter with the Soil. 
CHAPTER III.—Kinps or Soris, THEIR DEFINITION AND 


CLASSIFICA TION. 


Distinctions of Soils based upon the Mode of their For 
mation or Deposition ; and upon Obvious or External 
Characters. 

CHAPTER IV.—PuysicaAL CHARACTERS OF THE Son. 
Weight of Soils. State of Division. Absorption of Va- 
por of Water. Condensation of Gases. Power of Re- 
moving of Solid Matters from Solution. Permeability to 
Liquid Water. Imbibition, Capiliary Power. Changes 
of Bulk by Drying and Frost. Relations to Heat. 
CHAPTER V.—THE 
CROPS : 
ATMOSPHERIC ORIGIN. 


Som as A Source oF Foop To 


Nutrition. The Air of the Soil. Non-nitrogenous Or- 
ganic Matters. Humus. The Ammonia of the Soil. 
Nitric Acid (Nitrates) of the Soil. Nitrogenous Or- 
ganic Matters of the soil. Available Nitroren. Decay 
of Organic Matters. Nitrogenous Principles of Urine. 
Nutritive Value of Ammonia Salts and Nitrates. 


Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE DE- | 
RIVED FROM Rocks. 
General View of the Constitution of the Soil as Related 
to Vegetable Nutrition. Aqneons Solution of the Soil. 
Solution of the Soil in Strony Acids. Portion of Soil | 
Insoluble in Acids. Reactions hy which the Solubility 
of the Elements of the Soil is altered. Solvent Effects | 
of Various Substances. Absorptive and Fixing Power 
of Soils. Review and Conclusion. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 








245 Broapway, New Yorr. | 
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A NEW BOOK FOR ALL 
STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE 





AGRICULTURAL 
Qualitative and Quantitative 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


EDITED BY 


G. C. CALDWELL, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Cornell 
University. 


Teachers of Agricultural Chemistry have long felt the 
need of a texf book which should serve as a guide to the 
analysis of soils, manures, and the products of the farm. 
The present work is very thorough, beginning with the 
preparation of reagents and giving the most approved 
methods of manipulation. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has 
not contented himself with editing the works of others, 
but has given much of his own experience. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE REAGENTS. 

List of the reagents needed, with directions for prepar- 
ing them, when not more readily obtained otherwise, 
and for testing their purity. 

CHAPTER II.—ANALYTICAL MANIPULATION. 

Determination of specific gravity, solution, evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration (including Bunsen’s new meth- 
od), weighing of residues and precipitates, measur- 
ing and dividing solutions, and calculation of results. 

CHAPTER III.—Reactions AND METHODS OF QUANTI- 

TATIVE EsTIMATION. 

Potassium, sodium, ammoninm, barium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, aluminium, iron; manganese, zinc, lead, 
copper, and arsenic; silicic, sulphuric, carbonic, 
phosphoric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrocyanic, hydro- 
ferrocyanic, hydrosulphuric, hydriodic, hydrofluoric, 
oxalic, acetic, tartaric, citric, malic, lactic, uric, hip 
puric, and tannic acids; cellulose, starch, gam, the 
sugars, albuminoids, urea, fat, and alcohol. 

CHAPTER IV.—Sprcrau METHODS OF ANALYSIS. 


Course of Qualitative analysis, estimation of water, of 
organic matter, of sulphur and chlorine in organic 
compounds, special methods of separation of bases 
and acids, schemes of analysis. 

CHAPTER V.—ANALYsIS oF Sorts AND Rocks. 


Mechanical and chemical analysis, and examination of 
physical properties of soils, and examination of 
marl, limestone, and clay 

CHAPTER VI.—FERTILIZERS. 

Farm-yard manure, urine, solid excrements, bone-meal, 
bone-black, bone-ash, phosphorite, guano, super- 
phosphate, gypsum, salt, potash compounds, and 
Chili saltpetre. 

CHAPTER VII.—AsuHeEs. 
Ashes of plants, of animal substances, and of fuel. 
CHAPTER VIII.—FoppErR anpD Foon. 

Fodder plants, beets, turnips, potatoes, seeds, meal, 
flour, milk, butter, cheese, and vinegar. 

CHAPTER IX.—Woo. anv Bark. 


Examination of wool and tanners’ bark. 
CHAPTER X.—BEVERAGEsS. 
Water and wine. 
CHAPTER XI.—TaBties, 


Metric system of weights and measures, atomic weights 
of elements, factors for calculating analyses, estima- 
tion of tannin in bark, etc. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANCE JUDD & COQ., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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POTATO DICCING PLOW. 


(Fig. 79, Page 57 of our Large Catalogue.) 
(Send for a Special Illustrated Circular.) 


From the Rey. WILLIAM CLIFT, “ Tim Bunker.” 
“ Mystic BringE, Conn., January 17, 1870. 

“I have used the Patent Digger upon Poquonnoc Farm 
the past season, with satisfaction. On, gravelly and sandy 
loams, kept clean, it works well. The few potatoes that are 
left under the dirt are readily brought to the surface by the 
Steel-Tooth Horse Rake, which is the best implement I have 
tried for this purpose. The Digger is also an admirable tool 
for harvesting Ruta-bagas.” 

See testimonal on page 309, August number. 

Order at once. Send $15 for the Iron Plow, or $25 for the 
Steel Plow, by bank draft, Post-Office Order, or bills per 
express or mail, and the plow shall be sent ateonce. 

_ Address letters to P, O. Box 3876. 


R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
389 & 191 Water Street, P. O. Box 376, 
New York. 


Broom Corn Machinery 


for preparing the crop for market. 
‘ Estimates for complete or partial sets of machinery fur- 
nished by 





R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., 


P. O. Box 376. New York City. 





Harder’s Premium Railway Horse ‘Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, 


Two. Goto MEDALS 
AWARDED. ONE “MACHINE, 


Atthe Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 

: Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 

Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in 

Market. Catalogue with price, full information, and 

‘Judges Report of Auburn Trial sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 














We manufacture the finest class of carriages for city use, 
consisting of Landaus, Landaulettes, Clarences, Coaches, 
Coupes, Coupelettes, Barouches, Bretts and Phetons. 
Which we warrant equal in point of style, finish and dura- 
bility to any built in this country. 

Messrs. DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 623 Broadway, are 

‘our Agents in New York City. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 

ble, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 

“Your $50 Lathes are worth $75.” 
for all! Delivered at your door. 

Send for descriptive circular. wt 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 





Good news 





Premium Farm Grist Mill. 


Cheap, simple, and durable. Is ap ge to all 
kinds of Horse-powers, and grinds a 
grain rapidly. Rend 


1 kinds of 
for Descriptive Circular. 





CAST 


PATTERSON’S 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE 


STEEL 





CULTIVATOR TOOTH! 


18 MADE OF 


Angular, Concave Bar Steel, 


and pointed at one or both ends; is held in any position in any frame by a wooden wedge; is self-sharpening; effects a 
great saying in draft; can be adjusted to stir thesoil to any depth and has many other advantages over the old kind of tooth. 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS AND FARMERS 


are invited to examine and test this very simple invention, which must eventually come into general use, 


; Circulars mailed to any address, and orders solicited by the SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


HUSSEY, WELLS & CO, 


Manufacturers of all descriptions of Cast Steel, 


PITTSBURCH, PA. 








A continuous and urgent inquiry for a machine for Par= 
ing Peaches, has been ringing in our ears from all 
Peach-growing sections, for the past five years, and in re- 
sponse to this universal appeal, the manufacturers of the 
Lightning and Turn-Table Apple Parers have 
at last succeeded in obtaining and securing a device for 
Holding and Paring Peaches, which is as practical 
and economical as the Apple Parer, and cannot fail to come 
into immediate and general use, They pare Apples also, 
as wellas any Apple Parer. 

They were exhibited in the Fallof 1869, at the New Yorg, 
Onto, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA, and ST. 
Lovis Farkrs, and in every instance the judges were delight- 
ed with the rapidity and perfection of their work, and 
awarded them the highest Premium. <A limited quantity of 
them has been made for distribution this year, in anticipation 
of the immense sale that must speedily follow. On receipt 
of $1.50 we will send a sample machine by Express. 


SARGENT & CO., Sole Agents, 
70 Beekman Street, New York. 
P.S.—We are also Sole Agents for the Lightning and 
Turn-Table Apple Parers. 


Silver’s Meat and Vegetable 
Chopper, 


for Farmers, Hotels, and private families, 
for cutting Sausage, and Mice Meat, Hash, 
&c, Large sizes are made for Butchers and 
Public Institutions. Send for Circular, 
SILVER & DEMING, 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 











AGENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Scissors SHARPENER and other wares. Sample 25 cts. 
T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 





WM. L, BOYER & BRO., 
. Philadelphia, Pa, a 


Catalogue free. 





-INVALIDS’ TRAVEL- 


J) ING CHAIRS, from $15 to $40, for in 
and out-door use. Any one having 
use of the hands can propel and guide 
one. Having no use of the hands, any 
child of five vear i 










an push 
person about. Ir di 
order, Pat. Carrying Chairs, State 
a case, and send stamp for cireu- 
ar, 


STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No, 90 William Street, 
New York. 


MONEY 


EASILY 
MADE 


With our Stencil and Key 
Check Outfit. 
Circulars Free, 
































it 
100uUd 








TILE-DRAINAGE. 


Wanted employment by a thoroughly practical tile-drain- 
er, competent to carry out drainage operations in the best 
manner. Has had extensive experience in draining in Eng 
land, and in Canada. Can refer to Sheldon Stephens, Es 
Montreal, Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr.. and L. A. Chase, 243 
eres New York. Address JOSEPH _AMBERSON, 

are of Col. Geo. E, Waring, Jr., Newport, R. I. 








HE UNIVERSAL SHARPENER.—An indi 
ensable household helper. Sharpens all SHEARS an 
SCISSORS as well as TABLE CUTLERY. So simple, any 
one can use it. Never out of repair. Makes a perfect 
sharp, even edge. Does not wear the blade. Lasts a life 
time. Simple, effective, convenient, and durable. Sold by 
Hardware and House-furnishing Stores. Price, $1. Sem 
for Sample. A. C. IVES, 
Sole proprietor, 45 Beekman St., New York. 








Us THE HILTON ALL GLASS SELF-SEAL- 
ING Fruit Jar. The hest in the world. For sal¢ 
wholesale and retail by W.H. BARTLETT, Agent, Union 
Market, Boston, Mass.” All orders by mail or expres 
promptly filled, 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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Woodward's National Architect. 


1,000 Designs, Plans and Details for Country, Suburban 
and Village Houses; with Perspective Views, Front and 
Side Elevations, Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifi- 
cations and Estimates, Also, Detail Drawings to working 
scale, of Brackets, Cornices, French Roofs, Sectional and 
Framing Plans of French Roofs, Dormer Windows for 
French Roofs, Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French 
Windows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches. Lattice Work, 








Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, Window Casings, 
Gable Finish, Finials, Crestings, Canopies, Hoods, Ob- 
servatories, Base, Arch itraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, 
Ceilings, Hard Wood Mantels, and all that is required by 
a Builder to design, specify,erect,and finish in the most ap- 


proved style. One superb quarto volume, post-paid, $12. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm Houses. 
188 Designs and Plans of low-priced Cottages, Farm- 
Houses, and Out-Buildings, Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban & Country Houses, 
70 Designs and Plans, and numerous examples of the 
French Roof. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Country Homes. 150 Designs 
and Plans, with Descriptions of the Manner of Construct- 
ing Balloon Frames. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
Buildings. With Plans for Hot and Cold Graperies 
Conservatories, Orchard Houses, Forcing Houses, Cold 
Pits, Hot-Beds, &c. Post-paid, $1.50. 

Rural Church Architecture. < 
Exemplified_in Plans, Elevations, Sections and Details. 
By Upjohn, Renwick & Co, One folio volume, printed 
in colors, 45 plates, Post-paid, $12. : 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People. ~ 100 
Original Designs, with full Descriptions and Construct- 
ive and Miscellaneous Details, Post-paid, §3. 





_ Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings 

| and Fences. Just published, contain- 
ing Designs and Plans of Stables, Farm 
Barns, Out-buildings, Gates, Gateways, 
Fences, Stable Fittings and Furniture, 
fully described, with nearly 200 I)lustra- 
tions. Royal quarto extra, Post-paid, $10. 


Suburban Homes for New Yorkers, 25c. 








oh 
















Wheeler’s Rural Homes,  nouses suited’ to 
Country Life. Post-paid, $2. 


Jacques’ Manual for the House, ow to 
Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables and Out-buildings of all 
kinds, 126 Designs and Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm 
and Barn-Yard. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition, One yol. Post-paid, $2.50. 


’ 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm_and Shop 
Tools, amd portormaiee Farm Operations, Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $2.50. 


, 
Young Farmer’s Manual, 
Vol. II, How to Make Farming Pay, with fall Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
Drainage, Planting, Harvesting. etc. Illustrated, Post- 
paid, $2.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds and Avenues, Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit, Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 





Post-paid, $1.50. « 


‘Burn’s Architectural, Engineering and Mechanical Drawing Book.\ 
A Self-Instrnetor for the use of Architects, Builders, Students, &c., with upwards of 300 Illustrations. Price $2.00, 


post-paid, 


Burn’s Illustrated Drawing Book. 


This is the best work published on Architectural Drawing. 


For Schools, Students, and Artizans. With 309 Illustrative Drawings and Diagrams, embracingPencil Sketching — 
Perspective and Isometrical Drawing. Price $2, post-paid. 


Burn’s Book of Ornamental Drawing and Architectural Design. ses 
} With upwards of 209 examples, giving instructions in Decorative Drawing, and Architectural Plans for Practice. 


Price $2, post-paid, 


Woodward's Architecture. 


New Designs and Hints on Building, with Illustrated ~ Priced Catalogue of all Books on Architecture and Agricul- 


ture. Quarterly, 25e. 


NEW BOOKS JUST; PUBLISHED. : 


Eveleth’s School House Architecture. 


Anew and original work. Containing 67 Plates. 
Sections, and Specifications, all drawn to working scale. 
paid, $10.00. 








Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets. Giving examplesinevery style. With 
Map Titles, Borders and Meridians, Ciphers, Mono- 
grams, etc,, adapted to the practical use of Sur- 
veyors, Engineers, Architects, Draughtsmen, Sign 
Pence Schools, etc. Oblong octavo. Post-paid, 


ORANGE JUDD | & CO.; 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Seventeen Designs, with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, Details, 
Quarto. 


With Methods of Heating and Ventilation. Post- 








Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..$1.50 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, 
Rules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, etc. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W. C. Spoon- 
er, M.R.C.V.S.; to which is prefixed an accouut of the 
Breeds in the United States and Canadas, by Hon. 
Ilenry 8. Randall. Tlustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Cloth, 12mo., 483 pp. 

Sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 





Youatt and Martin on Cattle.... .$1.50 


Being a treatise on their Breeds, Management, Diseases ; 
a full history of the various races; their origin, breed- 
ing, and merits ; their capacity for Beef and Milk. By 
W. Youarr and W. C. L. Marty. A complete guide 
for the Farmer, the Amateur, and Veterinary Surgeon, 
with many Dlustrations. Edited by AmBRrosE STEVENS, 
Cloth, 12mo, 469 pp. 

Sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


_ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 








HINTS TO HORSEKEEPERS, 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
{ (FRANK FORESTER.) 


Beautifully MNlustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE— 


CHOICE OF STALLION.—National Value of the Horse— 
The best class of Horses the cheapest for all purposes— 
What constitutes excellence—Blood: what it gives; 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Hereditary—General Rules. 

CHOICE OF THE MARE.—Size, Symmetry and Sound- 
ness more important than blood—Points of the Brood 
Mare—Diseases Hereditary—Condition of the Mare — 
Should have moderate work when with Foal—Food and 
care during gestation—Health and temper. 

MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF SIRE AND DAM.—First 
consideration in Improvement of “cold” Blood—Rela- 
tive size of Sire and Dam—Defects in either Parent— 
How Remedied in Progeny—Bloods which “hit.” 

CANADIAN BLOOD.—The Canadian_ originally the 
French Norman—Charactcristics—Hardihood—Speed— 
Mode of Improvemcut—Crossing with Thorough-breds, 

NORMAN BLOOD.—Origin and History of the Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and Points, 

MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor. 
ough-breds derived from Oriental Blood—are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DIFFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UTILITY.—Origin—Different 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Galloways and Narragan- 
setts—Mustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Ponies. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. °- 


Value of Mnles—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and Hinney—Thorough-blood wasted in the 
Dam for Mnles—The Mule in the United States—Larga 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it—Extraordinary Cheapness and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each other— 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye—Broken 
Wind—Roaring—W histling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbones—Curbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse, 


TOW TO FEED A HORSE. 


Consequences of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
different conditions—Food for the Brood Mare—for tha 
Yoal—For Working Horses—Green Food—Carrots—Corn 
—Feeding Horses in ‘Training—While Travelling—Sur-.- 
mering Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


NORSE.—Requisites fora good Stable—The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—Vcntilation—Grooming; its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How Performed— 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


TOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 


VIORSE.—What is required in a well-broken Horse—His 
education should commence when a Colt—Bitting—Put- 
ting in Harness—Ilow to Use a Horse—Travelling—Work- 
ing—Pleasure Horses—Punishment, 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR SIMPLE ATLMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and Purging—Spasmodic Colic— 
Inflammation of the Bowels—Inflammation of the Lungs 
—How to Bleed—Balls and Purgativ ostiveness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distemper—Worms—Diseases of the 
Feet—Scratches—Thrush—broken Knees, 


FARRIERY, ETC. “ 
Castration — Docking and_Nicking — Blood-letting — 

; Treatment of Strams and Wound alls of the Skin— 

? Cracked Heels—Clipping and Singeing—Administering 
Medicines—Diseases of the Feet. 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillful Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Mlustrated— 
The Foot of a Colt—Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fitting the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 


ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The Philosophy of 
Training—F lexions of the Jaw—Flexions of the Neck— 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A TIORSE. 


The Saddle—The Girths—The Stirrups—Saddle-Cloths— 
The Crupper—The Martingale—‘the Bridle—Spurs— 
Mounting and Dismounting—The Seat—The Hands— 
The A al Paces—Hints for Special Cases—The Art 
of Falling—Riding with Ladies. 


LADIEY RIDING—WRITTEN 
A LADY.—Leartfing to Ride—The Side-saddle—The Girths 
—The Stirrup—The Bridie—The Martingale—The Bit— 
The Dress—Mounting and Dismounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and p—Accidents, - 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—How to Holdthe 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Driving—Driving 
Working Horses—Plowing—Three-a-bre: 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 
TAMING.—Rarey’s System a New Discovery—Previous 
System—Principles of this System—Instructions for 
practicing Rarey’s Method—To Stable the Horse—To 
Approach the Horse—Tying up_the Leg La g the 
Horse Down—Finale—Vices and Bad Habits— a 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMEOPATHY. . 
Principles of the System—Table of Remedies—General 
Diréctions—Treatment of a Sick Animal—Diet—Reme- 
dies for Speciiic Cases—Glossary of Diseases, 
12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid. 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


, 245 Broadway, New-York: } 


a 


i 


$1.75. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. 


RKSHIRE 


‘NSUR ANCE * 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


THOS. F. tor mal BENJ. CHICKERING, 
President. Sec’y and Treas’r. 
JAMES FRANCIS, | JACOB L. GREENE, 
Vice-President. Ass’t Secretary. 


Failure to Pay Premium does not Forfeit 
the Policy at any Time; but the Policy will be con- 
tinued in force until the Premiums already paid are fully 
earned by the cost of insurance. Should the assured die 
within the period of continued insurance, the Full 
Amount of the Policy will be Paid, the same as 
if all Premiums had been paid when due, except that the 
Premiums overdue and unpaid will be deducted. 

EXxaMPLes.—Claims actually paid under this feature: 

JAMES JOYCE, of New York, insured for 
$1,000, died Four Months after his Premium 
was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, $1,000, less 
one Semi-Annual Premium. 

MAXIMILLIAN MECKEL, of Cleveland, 
insured for $1,000, died Nine Months after his 
Premium was Dueand Unpaid. Amount paid, 
$1,000, less one Premium. 


ov 


SAMUEL W. MASON, of Concord, insured for 
$1,000, died Thirteen Months after his Pre- 
mium was Due and Unpaid. Amount paid, 


$1,000, less two Premiums. 

This feature is absolutcly Secured to the 
Policy Holder by a Law of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, GUAR AN- 
TEEING EVERY DAY’S IN- 
SURANCE PAID FOR. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


All the Profits Belong to the Policy Holders, 
and are divided Annually among Policies in force two 
years. Dividends paid annaally in cash, or used to increase 
the amount of insurance. 

Economical management; safe investments; careful se- 
lection of lives; prompt and honorable settlements ; liberal 
conditions of travel and residence. 


GOOD ACCENTS WANTED. 








For information, apply at the home office, or to the fol- 
lowing General Agents: 
F. J. FOSS & E. A.GAMWELL, 
95 1-2 Washington St., Boston. 


J.H. FRANCIS, 271 Broadway, New York. 
W. H. GRAVES, 329 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
JENKINS & MASON, 249 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
McAVOY & SMITH, Otto, N. Y. 
HINE & HILLMAN, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GREENE & TILFORD, Indianapolis, Ind. 
R. 8S. WHEELER, Detroit, Mich. 
J. F. PEARL, Fair Haven, Conn. 
A. 8. COFFIN, Providence, R. I. 


Block-Tin Pipe, united with Solid Lead Covering. 


We are now prepared to supply the above in quantities to 
suit purchasers, and to warrant it in all re spec cts. 

The Tin forms about one-quarter the thickness of the com- 
bined Pipe, and the lead covering effectually protects it from 
— ty =f The strength of this Pipe is equal to that 
of a Le ipe of twice its weight, and it can be confidently 
WA oan to_all who have any Ezpreheasion or 
injury m the use of Lead Pi 

TATHAM & B OTHERS, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


SELF-ACTING GATES. 


Nicholson’s Patent Self-Acting Carriage Gates and Self- 
Sh meng Hand Gates are the latest improved and best in the 
wor 

For illustrated Circulars and Price-list send to the 


American Gate Company, Cleveland, land, 0. 


Rifles, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, ete, 


of all kinds at reduced priees, warranted and sent by Ex- 

press (c.0.d.) to be examined before paid for. Liberal terms 

to the aie. ents, orcinbs. Write for a Catalogue Ad- 

areee, AP. TERN GU wo 5 
Pitts’ Pa. Gu 


rm ns, Revolvers, etc., 
bought burgh for. ¥ aad 7 


LL WANTING FARMS.—9.000 acres, good 
soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price 














IMPROVED MONITOR 





The only Wooden-frame Clothes Wringer with Moulton 


Patent Immovable all White Rubber Roller. Warranted to 


outlast any other Roller in use. Sold everywhere. 
RUSSELL & ERWIN M’'F’G CO., 
15 & 47 Chambers St., New York, General Agents. 


Manutactured by 











JOHN YOUNG'S SON, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


FE rgNHe C H AMPION. 
Hickok’s Patent Portable 


KEYSTONE OIDER AND WINE MILL. 











only racre. Alsoimproved farms. The place is grow- 
pe rorsceniding 
tes. Thousan 


an t any other place in the United 
are . Address 
C.K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 


THE BEST MACHINE EVER INVENTED. 


I make also two sizes of superior Presses for Berries, etc. 
ff your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for 
one for yon, or write for one yourself. 

Don’t buy any other until you see this. 

Send for a cireular. W. O. HICKOR, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


~ Rare and Beautiful 


Trees and Plants, both Fruit and Ornamental, continually 
offered for sale at the 


Rochester Commercial Nurseries, 
Established 1830. 


All those who are interested in out of door life, as well as 
NURSERYMEN and DEALERS in Trees, are requested to send 
for our Catalogues. 

The new “SEMI-ANNUAL CIRCULAR” of wholesale 
prices just published. Also,a Circular giving description 
and testimonials of the 


NEW MOUNT VERNON PEAR, 
A Beautiful Colored Engraving of which will be given 
to all who ask for it. Address 


W. 8S. LITTLE, Rochester, N. Y. 





QRAPE Vv INES! GRAPE-V INES !— Our usual 
large and superior stock, including Salem, Eumelan, 
and all leading varieties, Address for Circular, 
I. Il. BABCOCK & CO., Lockport, N. Bact dal 


Imported Dutch Bulbs. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogue of Hyacinths, ‘I'ulips, Lilies, 
&c., for the Autumn of 1870, mailed to all applicants. 
J.M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


Bulbs for the Trade. 


Our Wholesale Circular of Dutch Bulbs for the Autumn 
of 1870, for the ‘‘Trade” only, is ready for mailing. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 





CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Eumelan Grape. 


This Grape, which is the last variety disseminated by Dr, 
C. W. Grant, has, during the past year, more than sus 
tained its character for hardiness, vigor of growth, health 
of foliage, and fruitfalness of vine ; while its earliness of 
ripening is everywhere well established, and the superior 
quality of its fruit already admitted by every one who has 
tasted it. ¢ 

The EUMELAN wag awarded the following first premiums 
for quality during the Fall of 1869: 
Pennsylvania Hort'l Society (Philadelphia)....... 
Cibo Biabe Fale CTI) «ioc cceccdeces vosccccccced Sept. 13-16 
New York State Fair (Elmira)..................... Sept. 13-16 
Geneva Horticultural Society (Geneva, N. Y.).. . Sept. 25-25 


Sept. 13-16 


Hammondsport Grape Exhibition.................. Sept. 29-90 
N. Y. 8S. Grape-Growers’ Exhibition (Canandaigua)Oct. 5- ¢ 
Ohio Grape-Growers’ Association (Cleveland)..... Oct. 13-14 
Lake Shore Grape-Growers’ Association (Erie, Pa.) Oct. 15-16 





These are the strongest commendations of its quality. 


We have grown the present season a large stock of vines 


of this valuable grape which will be ready for delivery early 
in October. Our stock also comprises a good supply of two 


and three-year-old yines, which have been grown with 
especial reference to early fruiting. 

At the time of sending this advertisement to the American 
Agriculturist for insertion in the September number, many 
bunches of the Eumelan are already highly colored, and 
palatable—nearer ripe than most of grapes sent to market 
last fall. We have no other grape of even tolerable quality 
ripening as early asthe Eumelan. Prices reduced last season. 

We desire to insure the formation of a Club for the pur- 
chase of the EUMELAN in every village, from Maine to Kan- 
sas, and offer vines to clubs in large or small quantities, at 
prices so low that all can afford to purchase, giving large 
commissions and premium vines tothe getter-up of the club, 


for his trouble in securing and forwarding the orders. 


Send for past history of the Eumelan, Price-Lists, and 


Terms to Agents, to 


HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
“Jona Island,” 


near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


HOVEY & CO.’S 


Unrivaled assortment of 





Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, Crocus, Lilies, 
and all other desirable Flowering Bulbs, for the Garden, 
Parlor, and Gréenhouse, ready early in September. Cata- 
logues ‘of Bulbs and New Pl: ints, gratis, od OVEY @ 00, 


538 North Market sires, Boston, Mass. 





Grass Pond Cranberry Bog for Sale. 


This celebrated Bog. believed to be the best in the United 
States, is now offered for sale, the whole or the undivided 
half, on account of the failing health of one of the Proprie- 
tors. It was noticed in the Agriculturist for May and July, 
and capitalists wishing to invest are referred to those arti- 
cles. It contains about 806 acres, 100 of which are under cul- 
tivation, with packing and storehouse, and all the conven- 
iences necessary for the posiness, For particulars address 

. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


Cane Mills and Sugar Evaporators, 


The best and cheapest. Our mye Evaporator is 
licensed by the proprietors of Cook’s, Cory’s and Harris’ 
atents, combined with onr own improvements patented 
June 18th, 1869. The best Eva - geyt for Sngar Cane, Sor- 
ghium,. ~ Me le Sug ar. Send for cane Circulars to Hart- 
ford, fapte Cirentars, to Bellows Falls, Vt padres 
RTFORD SORGHUM MAC HINE = C 
State that pond om Be in the Agriculturist. 


OR SALE.—BEAUTIFUL THREE-YEAR-OLD 
ALDERNEY COW and BULL, Price reasonable. 
E. WH ITNEY, New Haven, Conn. 














OR SALE.—BY ALADY, A NEW STEIN- 
WAY PIANO, cheap. Address 
C. W. A., American Agriculturist, New York. 





@ MALL © MALL FRUITS.—All the leading new and old 











15 John St., New York. 


varieties, cheap for cash,or would exchange for Standard 
fruit-trees. Catalogues free. D. G. Epmiston, Adrian, Mich. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK. 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT, 





—S 


{N THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 
m ustrated. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever pub- 
lished in this country. Its author is well known as a 
market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience. 
In this work he has recorded this experience, and given 
without reservation the methods necessary to the profita- 
ble culture of the commercial or 


MARKET GARDEN. 


It is a work for which there has long been a demand, 
and one which will commend itself, not only to those 
who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN 


To whom it presents methods quite different from the 


old ones generally practiced, It is an 


ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN 


work, and not made up, as books on gardening too often 


are, by quotations from foreign authors. 
» oY q g 


Everything is made perfectly plain, and the subject 
treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to 
preparing the products for market. Frames, Hot-beds, 
and Forcing Houses, the management of which is usually 
80 troublesome to the novice, are fully described, and the 


conditions of success and causes of failure clearly stated 


The success of the market gardeners near New York 
City is proverbial, and this is the only work that sets forth 
the means by which this success has been attained. Val- 
uable hints are given to those who would raise Vegetables 
at the South for northern markets. 


The following synopsis of its contents will show the 
scope of the work : 


Men Fitted for the Business of Gardening. 
The Amount of Capital Required and 
Working Force per Acre. 

Profits of Market Gardening. 

Location, Situation, and Laying Out. 

Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. 

Manures. Implements. 

Uses and Management of Cold Frames. 
Formation and Management of Hot-heds 
Forcing Pits or Green-houses. 

Seeds and Seed Raising. 

How, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. 
Transplanting. Insects. 

Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








—— 
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ie : 

Practical Floriculture; 
A GUIDE TO THE 

Successful Propagation and Onltivation 


FLORISTS’ PLANTS. 


BY 
HENDERSON, 


** GARDENING FOR PROFIT.” 





PETER 
AUTHOR OF 
BERGEN CITY, N. J. 
sat igi 
Mr. Henderson is known as the largest Commercial 
Florist in the country. In the present work he gives a 
full account of his modes of propagation and cultivation. 
It is adapted to the wants of the amateur, as well as the 


professional grower. 


NOTICES BY FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that 
has ever been published on this subject. We are selling 
them rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes 
the “‘ secrets”’ of the Trade too freely, and that it will 
make Gardeners and Propagators so plenty that our oc- 
cupation, like Othello’s, will be gone. H. A. DrEER, 

Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Truly ‘‘ practical,’ and ought to be in the hands of 
every one engaged in the culture of Flowers. 
T. C. Maxwe.t & Bros., Geneva, N. Y. 


It might be entitled ‘‘ Floriculture Made Easy.”” Ido 
not see why any one with ordinary common sense should 
not succeed, with this book in his hands. 

L. C. Lisry, Florist, Nashville, Tenn. 


No work ever before published in this country was 
practically valuable to those in want of direct informa- 
tion (upon this subject). Wm. SAUNDERS, 

Sup’t Dep’t of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it 
tells him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its 
simple teachings are followed. 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


What is wonderful, the most of onr Professional Flo- 
rists here frankly admit their indebtedness to the work 
for information and suggestions. I am only an amateur 
in flowers, but feel gratefully indebted to its author for 
the pleasure its perusal has given. 

GeoreE W. Sanvers, Baltimore, Md. 


Without exception the most practical work on Flori- 
culture in the English language. All the prosy fossils of 
—.— — &c., I consign to the lumber room. I shall order 
a dozen from the publishers to give to my friends. 

JAMES FLEMING, Nurseryman and Florist, 
Toronto, Canada. 


Complete in all its departments, a thoroughly common- 
sense book, valuable to all interested in Plants and 
Flowers. Gro. W. CAMPBELL, Nurseryman, Delaware, O. 


We have been asked hundreds of times by our custom. 
ers for a work on flowers; now we get something credit- 
able to recommend. Exiiett Bros. & Burgess, Florists, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apart from its great working value, the book is de- 

lightful reading. Miss ANNA WARNER, 
“The Island,’ West Point, N. Y. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel. 

New Yore Sun. 

A worthy contribution to every votary of Flora; style 
comprehensive, sharp and decisive, just what was to be 
expected from its well-known author. 

F. K. Puentx, Bloomington, Tl. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information. 

Francis RicHaRpDsoN, Toronto, Canada. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - ~- PRICE, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 











GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH; 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 


WILLIAM N. WHITE, 


OF ATHENS, GA. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN, AND 


DR. JAS. CAMAK. 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Though entitled ‘‘ Gardening for the South,” the work 
is one the utility of which is not restricted to the South. 
It is an admirable treatise on gardening in general, and 
will rank among the most useful horticultural works of 
the present day. Horticultural operations are clearly ex- 
plained, and more in detail than is usual in works of this 
kind. 
Union, the work will be especially valuable, as it gives 


To those living in the warmer portions of the 


the varieties of vegetables and fruits adapted to the cli- 
mate and the modes of culture which it is necessary to 
follow. 


CONTENTS. 


| CHapTER I.—Formation and Management of Gardens in 
General. 





| Caaprer II.—Soils—Their Characteristics. 


| CHAPTER III.—The Improvement of the Soil. 


| 
CHaprTer IV.—Manures. 


CHAPTER V.—Manures—Their Sources and Preparation. 
CuaptTer VI.—Rotation of Crops. 

Cuartrer VII.—Hot-beds, Cold Frames, and Pits. 
Caapter VIII —Garden Implements. 
IX.—Propagation of Plants. 


X.—Budding and Grafting. 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER XI.—Pruning and Training. 
CHapTerR XTI.—Transplanting. 
Cuapten XIII.—Mnuiching, Shading, and Watering. 
CHAPTER XIV.—Protection from Frost. 
CuapTer XV.—Insects and Vermin. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Vegetables— Description and Culture. 
CuapTer XVII.—Fruits—Varieties and Culture. 


SENT POST-PAID........:-a.0ihacontt sas PRICE $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & OCO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


increased Facilities to Club Oaganizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) 81 & 83 Vesey St., New York. 








GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


(P. 0. Box 5648.) $1' & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


TO CONFORM TO 


PRICE OF GOLD. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


(P. 0. Box 3643.) 81 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 








Use None but 
HE BEST!! 





“SHEEP Et 
Soups and Beet Tea for the Million. 


ue honing Nourishment! Boonem in housekeeping! 

Me CG PANY'’S EXTRAC OF MEA T, the same 

or conaena the highest rizes at i Havre, and Amster- 

dam, and “ is supple to the British, French, Russian, 

ian, and other Governments. None genuine without 

the signatures of Baron Liebig, ae panier, and of Dr. 
Max V. V. Pettenkofer, dele pate, on ry jar. 

J. MILHAUS’ SONS, mpany's ‘Agents, 183 Broadway, 


New York. For sale everywhe 
A. | agree ll No. 68 Pearls New York. ~ re sales 
Tent and Marking Plate, >) Sek as pag gla 


ERUCcATION for FARMERS.—For 
aad eon apply to W.8. CLARK, —" Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass 


D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 














PLATFORM AND “COUNTER 


SALES. 


For Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers, 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great variety. 


Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE. 


FAIRBA NKS & CO., 
252 Broadw ay, New Yor ac. 
246 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md, 
Camp St., New Orleans, 
FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic H: ll, Philadelphia. 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk’ 8t., Boston. 


HORSFORD’S SELF-RAISING BREAD 
PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best of BREAD, RISCUIT. 
cAKEs, &c. Unlikesome other yeast,it contains no } POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOLERA, 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth ot Muscle 
and Bone. In “ raising” the dough it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and mary & Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for _ 
hlet, supplied gratis. Ask your_ Grocer for * Horsford’s 
3read. P reparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 
& CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


Send for Circular. 
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f MAPLE SHADE FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, by John D. Wing, 
Esq., of Washington Hollow, N. Y., who gave personal at- 
tention to its collection, with reference to the best wool- 
producing and mutton qualities, It is pronounced by com- 
petent judges to be the finest flock in America; and the 
present leader, ‘‘ Champion of England’’ and some of the 
ewes, are believed to equal the best in any country. 


The wool is long, fine, and lustrous, yielding from 8 to 20 
pounds per head, They are full and square-bodied, very 
strong in the loins, and weigh from 200 to 300 pounds at ma- 
turity—sometimes exceeding even this weight. 
hardy and vigorous, and for breeding pure or crossing with 
other breeds, are believed to promise more profit than any 
other sheep, The wool is in good demand at remunerative 
prices, and the thorough-bred rams crossed with any other 
sheep produce a good combing wool, and lambs of such 
size as bring a large price early in the season in market. 

Every sheep at present in the “ Maple Shade Flock” was 
either imported or bred direct from imported sire and dam, 
and has a perfect pedigree. 

This flock took the first prizes in the long wool classes at 
the New York State and Dutchess Co. Fairs, in 1867 and 1869, 

Having purchased of Mr. Wing his Entire Flock, we 
offer for sale Choice Ewes, Rams and Lambs. 

Address, LUCIUS A. CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York, 
or JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


Railroad Com- 


—— 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 


By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 





They are | 





poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it asa 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed hisaimy ,. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright’s Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy. stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. Then follows’ a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special * 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of Mr. 
Wright's book will convince any farmer's wife that all 
she needs is to give a half hour each day, of intelligent 
and sagacious attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat- 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with elegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition....The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 


It is a handsome volume, brought out in the'best ‘style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the frnit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an experienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 
bellished with numerous illustrative engravings. 

New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were experi- 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 

The book is acomplete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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